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MODERN STYLING 








In the exciting new Hartford Statler 
the Garden Court between lobby and 


building extertor ts open toa sky view 


WILLIAM B. TABLER 
architect 

JAROsS, BALM & BOLLES 
mechanice engineers 
GCEHRORGE A. FULLER CO, 
renieyl contractors 

‘ Ht. CRONIN. ENG, 

Pp imbing contractor 
WARNER SUEPPLY ©O. 

iu imbing whotesater 


QUISTANDING EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK 


wovides more than the usual measure of features 


THE HOTEL STATLER, Hartford, Conn, newest suests want and appreciate, As in the Los ANGELES 


of the nationally famous hotel chain. is the result STATLER (and. the majority of all other Statler 


of years of architect-owner study and research — frotels) all of the flush valves in the HarTRORD 


applied to the creation of a structure that would | oparter bear the famous name SLOAN. Thus Hotels 


be an integral part of its operation and not mere ly Statler ¢ OMpany followed its polis y oof using 


a means of housing essential serviees. Ttis. ja shown Flush VALVES for new construction. re- 


total. a better building at lower costs. and by habilitation and replacement repeated evidence 


squeezing out many forms of waste it skillfully of preference that explains why... 


Se 
more SLOAN VALVES “ie 


are sold than all other makes combined ‘el 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY « CHICAGO = ILLINOIS (——= Same} , 
= 


Another echievement in efficiens endurance and econ 


‘os 


omy is the SLOAN Act-O- Matic suower HEAD. which is 
iutomatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog 
ving. No drippin Architect pecifty. and Wholesalers 
ind Master Plumbers reeommend the et-O- Mati 


better s| er head for better bathin 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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School men turn engineers to learn the inner workings of 
the Oneida Safety School Bus Body “Cradle of Steel’’ 
that is the foundation for long life, super-safety and a 
greater measure of comfort 


SCHOOL — 
Keep On Learning... 








A CRADLE OF STEEL 
From Wheel te Wheel 





“The Cradle of Steel from Wheel to Wheel” gives veri 
table battleship construction to the Oneida Safety School 
Bus Body. From the interlocked roof construction, 
double riveted body panels, anchor-rib-frame to the 
accordo-steel-platform, there is X-Ray proof of the high 
tensile strength that makes Oneida the safest school 
bus on the highway 
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TRADE MARK 


The Oneida insignia on the 
side of a bus signifies a new 
high mark in safety and 
efficiency. Wherever you 
see the name of Oneida, all 
over America, you know 
that school executives have 
chosen the best. 
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School Executives and board members today are 
progressive men and women keenly interested in the 
very best equipment obtainable in their constant 
effort to secure ‘Better Education under ideal 
conditions for more people.” 

Keenly alert, they look to the experts in every 
field for information and he Ip, for better tools and 
equipment to meet the needs of youth. 

Because of the rigid demands of Safety in School 
Transportation, School Executives must know a 
great deal about materials and construction, per- 
formance, comfort and economy before they invest 
school funds in a new bus. 


Oneida Sales Engineers with a wealth of knowl- 
edge and know-how turn teacher in presenting the 
Oneida Safety School Bus Body construction fea- 
tures to school boards, and because all things must 
have a beginning, start with the famous “Cradle of 
Steel”’ skeleton to which are riveted heavy steel 
gusset plates guaranteeing the maximum protec- 
tion against body failure due to impact, stress, 
strain or torsional twist. 

School Executives Keep On Learning for they 
must know about the many features necessary in 
bus buying. The fact that so many Oneida Safety 
School Bus Bodies are on the roads of America today 
is a source of great pride at Oneida, and a measure 
of the carefulness of school executives and boards 
in selecting the best. 


WRITE TODAY! 


For the fully illus 
trated brochure that 













fi Sa tell all about 
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ty School Bus Body 





make your choice be 
fore investing in your 
new school bus 
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SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CANASTOTA, N=W YORK 


It will help YOU to 
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A This radiation pro 


vides a heat vain to the 
body in the presence of 
cold wall and window sur 

faces. It does so for the full 
length of windows. It con 

tinues this protection 
against the discomfort of 
these cold surfaces even 
after the unit ventilator has 
satisfied the general heating 
requirements of the room. 
This no other system does 
Moreover the warm con- 
vection heat currents flow 

ing upward and over the 
cold surfaces completely 
eliminates downdraft 






*+Source—Report of New York 








ng than any other cause. 


Cold surfaces rob body heat 


































A NEW STANDARD OF THERMAL COMFORT 


PLUS REAL FUEL SAVINGS 
through features found only in this 


NESBITT SYSTEM 





NOT 74° 
a BUT 


70° 


B° than at classroom temperatures of 74°. 





© Room temperatures 


may often be 4 to 5 degrees 
lower when protection 
from the chilling effects ot 
cold surfaces is provided 
So frequently overheating 
is the result of an attempt 
to provide better thermal 
comfort by a higher am- 
bient temperature whereas 
what is needed is not more 
total heat but heat at the 
right place. This is just 
what Nesbitt Wind-o-line 
does. This difference of 4 
to 5S degrees also means a 
reduction of upward of 5% 
of your heating fuel cost. 











siure Commision ow Venstation. TRIS new Standard of thermal comfort and these fuel savings 
are available to you now, but to get them you should insist on 


NESBITT Sy WITH WIND-:O-LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY @ JOHN J. NESBITT, INC# PHILADELPHIA 36, PA—SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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“AU Aboard” 


National Convention Climaxes 





Between the writing and the reading of this 
irticle, the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the National School Boards Association will 
held in Atlantic City, N. J 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, February 11, 
12, and 13. In the April JouRNAL a report will 
be given of the attendance, program features, 
ind accomplishments of the convention. Mean- 
time, let us take a look at some of the things 
that delegates and board members from most 
ot the states in the nation will have learned 
is N.S.B.A reviewed for them the 
past twelve months of progress in the school 


have been 


officers 
boards association movement 


Growth of the Convention 


rhe following brief tabulation of the previ 
ous tive conventions speaks for itself, and it 
will be interesting to see whether figures for 
1954 show similar increases 


Convention Persons States 
Year Registered Represented 
1949 53 19 
1950 120 28 
1951 266 30 
1952 510 35 
1953 813 42 


The Convention Yearbook 


Upon registering at the national convention 
this year, board members and their guests 
found the printed program embodied in an 
ittractive 96-page Yearbook along with a lot 
ot other information of more permanent value. 

Publication of the Yearbook was made pos- 
sible by subscription advertising from nine- 
teen business concerns dealing with schools, 
which were quick to see the need of the 
N.S.B.A. and their own opportunity. They 
became pioneers in a unique type of advertise- 
nent which will set a pattern for the years 
thead if the Yearbook plan is continued. Each 
id, occupying a right-hand page, opposite a 
page of association text matter, is made up of 
three elements 

1. A running head across the top, reading 

National School Boards Association,” is 
-vmbolic of the co-operative affiliation between 
the advertiser and the N.S.B.A. 

\ noteworthy quotation on the signifi- 
cance of education and human development, 
n the upper part of the page, identifies the 


idvertiser as concerned with the future wel- 
fare of the nation equally with his own 
interest 

The acvertiser’s message to the school 
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a Year of Great Progress 











America concerning the 
products he offers for their consideration in 
promoting the comfort, convenience, and effec- 
tiveness of the school plant and of classroom 
facilities. 

Yearbook features, in addition to the Con- 
vention Program, include (1) Greetings from 
President Clifton B. Smith; (2) a list of 
N.S.B.A. Officers and Directors; (3) a Direc- 
tory of State Associations, giving names and 
addresses of their presidents and secretaries; 
(4) lists of N.S.B.A. Committees; (5) empha- 
sis on convention features such as the Panel 
of Experts, the premier showing of the new 
school board “Movie” (see below), and the 
address by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare at the annual banquet; 
(6) our joint activities with the American 


board leaders of 


eNOS 


POTENTIALITY 


Democracy is based on the con- 
viction that there are extraord1- 
nary possibilities in ordinary 
people. 

— Harry Emerson Fospick. 


Democracy, as we know it in America, 
gives to our people as a whole the 
responsibilities of self-government and 
freedom of enterprise. It follows, then, 
that the success and endurance of this 
way of life must depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we develop the potential- 
ities of all of our people to meet their 
responsibilities. Our system of universal 
public education is grounded in the be- 
lief that it will provide this develop- 
ment. But so long as we are content to 
regard schooling as a mass production 
process, giving large numbers of stu- 
dents minimum doses of stereotyped 
courses adapted to average abilities, just 
so long will we fail to improve our 
democracy in any marked degree. If, 
on the other hand, we have the vision 
and the courage to support our schools 
to the point where they can meet “the 
most exacting needs of every learner”’ 
in developing his individual capacities, 
then we will guarantee the economic, 
social, civic, cultural, and spiritual ad- 
vancement of our democracy by each 
succeeding generation. — E. M. T. 


eg a ge a a a a a aia 


Edward M. Tuttle 








Association of School Administrators; (7) 
N.S.B.A. constitution, bylaws, history, pur- 
poses, objectives, and functions; (8) member 
ship and financial reports for fiscal 1952-53, 
(9) N.S.B.A. affiliations with other groups 
(10) our official pronouncement on “Boards 
of Education American Plan”; (11) the 
Indiana “Code for School Board Members’’ 
(12) brief report of President Smith's trip to 
Germany; (13) a report (largely pictorial) 
of the First Nationwide Study Conference at 
Evansville, Ind., last November; (14) briet 
notes from 46 states regarding the activities 
of the state associations; and (15) a bibliog 
raphy 

Thirty-six halftone illustrations add to the 
attractiveness and interest of the Vearbook 
They picture the leading program speakers, 
including Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby who ad 
dressed the banquet on Saturday evening, the 
N.S.B.A. executive committee, state associa 
tion presidents and secretaries, the Evansville 
Study Conference, and some state association 
activities 

Copies of the Yearbook will be available for 
sale, as long as the edition lasts, to board 
members and others who may be interested 
at $1 per copy, postpaid, ordered from the 
office of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 450 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


The New School Board “Movie” 


Premier showings of a new sound, color mo- 
tion picture entitled “School Board in Action” 
occurred at the N.S.B.A. Convention on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 13, and at the 
A.A.S.A. Convention on Monday morning, 
February 15. This is an achievement of first 
importance in the school boards association 
movement. 

Produced by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
and sponsored by the National School Boards 
Association which will promote its sale, dis- 
tribution, and use, “School Board in Action”’ 
(running time, 27 minutes) dramatically pic- 
tures the problems faced by the local school 
board and the community it represents in 
dealing wisely with such typical matters as 
(1) the textbooks and other 
teaching materials, (2) the determination of 
adequate salaries for the school staff, (3) the 
selection and orientation of new board mem 
rules 
and regulations, and (5) the financing of school 
pl int 


selection of 


bers, (4) the use of written policies, 


construction, and suggests procedures 


Continued on 


page 6) 
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designed to lead to their satisfactory solution 
Well cast, and interspersed with flashes of 
humor tense 






and situations in 





which every 
community and school board will find its own 
reflection, this “movie should be seen 
throughout the land by school board members, 
school administrators 







parent-teacher associa- 
tions, service clubs, chambers of commerce, 
women’s groups, and other social and civic 
organizations in which the citizenry of America 
may consider the advancement of public edu- 





























cation and the strengthening of co-operative 
relationships between communities and schools 
through the boards of education 






























































































































































Kewaunee 


@ Back of every piece of 
Equipment is nearly 50 years of con- 








stant advance in design, construction 
and working convenience that has kept 
pace with the progress of Industries, 

















Hospitals and Educational Institutions. 











@ And when it comes to Tables, Sinks 
and other Laboratory pieces requiring 
defiantly 
alkalies, solvents, heat and abrasion 

KemROCK steps into the picture as 
one of Kewaunee’s “Top” salesmen. 
For example, back in 1941 Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation first ordered 
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“Tops resistant to acids, 










































































Manufacturers of Wood and Metal 








Laboratory Equipment 




















Representatives in Principal Cities 





















The film print in color will sell for $150 and 
in black and white for $75, prepaid and insured. 
Original purchase by associations and organiza- 
tions which can do so is the quickest and 
surest way to make certain of its availability. 
Write to the National School Boards Associa- 


tion, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIl., 
for brochure and information 
for loan from film libraries 
centers at higher institutions 
these centers to purchase prints 

Wide showing and useful application of 
this first school board “movie” may lead 
naturally to the production of others in the 
years to designed to aid more spe- 
school board activities. Let’s 
do all we can to show our appreciation of the 


Applications 
and visual aid 
will influence 


come, 


cifically with 


New Research Building of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

One of Wyandotte's Laboratories 
showing Kewaunee Equipment with 
KemROCK Tops. 


Kewaunee Equipment with these 
“Toughest of all Tops.’ Now after 12 
years of experience, Wyandotte again 
specifies ““Kewaunee with KemROCK 
Tops” for their modern Research 
Building. 


@® KemROCK is an exclusive Kewau- 
nee product made from natural stone 
(free from veins and seams)—impreg- 
nated and coated with a synthetic resin 

then baked. It is jet-black—takes a 
high polish and adds much beauty as 
well as amazing extra service to Lab- 
oratory pieces. 


New Free Folder on KemROCK 
sent on request. Remember, too, that Kewaunee field engineers are 
available to you without cost or obligation. 





J. A. Campbell, President 


5009 S. Center St. ° Adrian, Michigan 


investment made by the Kellogg Foundation 
in this pioneer project. 

The past twelve months have been marked 
by significant advances in the status of a 
considerable number of state associations 


Many State Associations 
Have Made Significant Gains 


Most 


important from the standpoint of 
basic 


support for the development of ade 
quate services to local boards was the secur 
ing by three states of special enabling acts 
from their state legislatures, authorizing the 
use of public funds to pay the fees and ex 
penses of the associations. First came Oregon 
successful after years of effort, with a law 
which, though limited because it specifies 
amounts which payments may not exceed. is 
sufficient to give the Oregon School Boards 
Association a broader base of operation than it 
has had. Next, Tennessee passed what is per 
haps the model enabling act for any 
recognizing the Tennessee School 
sociation as a 


state 
Soards As 
legal agency and authorizing 
its support by local boards from funds which 
they administer. Finally, in December. a 
special session of the Mississippi legislature 
called to pass a new set of laws for the sup- 
port and organization of 
schools in Mississippi, included a provision 
that the trustees of school districts shall have 
the authority 


administration, 


to join in their discretion 
any association of 
local 


school boards and to | 
funds any membership dues 
and pro rata expense thereof.’ With this law 
on the books, the Mississippi School Boards 
Association is in 


rapidly 


i) 
trom 


a position to forge ahead 


There now remain only three or four states 
in which school boards associations may not 
legally be supported from public funds appro 
priated by local member boards. This almost 
universal acceptance of the principle of legal 
local support is the 
successful 


basic guarantee of the 
functioning of school boards asso 
ciations in behalf of educational advancement 
in the years to come 


\ number of states which had weak or 


active associations have taken steps during 
the year toward better organization. In June 
1953, West Virginia elected new officers and is 


working to develop local interest among the 
55 (county) boards in the state, although an 
enabling law will be needed before full ope: 

tion can be undertaken. Since the Nationwide 
Study Conference in November, Rhode Island 
has reorganized after having been dormant for 
several and New Mexico has 
groundwork for a stronger organization be 
ginning in the spring. Arkansas has been dis 


years laid the 


cussing a state school boards association at 

series of clinics attended by board members 
and administrators, sparked by the two men 
who were at the Evansville Conference. Cali 
fornia has a new administrative director and 
a contemplated budget of around $35,006 
Kansas has added the services of a 
sultant in co-operation with the State College 
at Manhattan 


con- 


Missouri emploved a full-time 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Aluminum 
Window 
Installation 
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Administration Building, University of Michigan—Ann Arbor, Harley, a € 
Ellington & Day—Architects, Bryant & Detwiler— General Contractors PROVEN 
Minimum air infiltration QUALITY 
Finger-tip control 
No painting or maintenance 
No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 
Wool woven-pile weather stripping and Thes window meets ot exceeds 


° . ali quality industry speciica 
exclusive patented serrated guides ae ty ae sat A 


The Adams & Westlake Company sg 


Established 1857 ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago « New York 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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OLD TOWN CORPORATION Dept. AS-3 
345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information on the 
new Model 9-S OLD TOWN Inkless Duplicator. 


Name__ 
Address __ 
School 


City Zone State gee, 


sts 


@ THE ANSWER TO ALL YOUR 
SCHOOL’S DUPLICATING PROBLEMS 


= 
PROGRAMS 
pao | 


a 


MAPS 





CORPORATION OLD TOWN CORPORATION 
345 MADISON AVE., NEWYORK 17,N.Y. 


World's foremost maker of Carbons, Ribbons, Duplicators and Supplies 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


(Concluded from page 6) 


executive secretary last July, and Massa- 
chusetts followed suit beginning January 1 
1954. Washingten, as a result of an amend 
ment to its supporting law raising the limit of 
dues payments, is once more on a sound work- 
ing basis. Wyoming has joined the National 
Association for the first time. South Dakota 
and Texas have published Handbooks within 
the year. The four Ohio regional associations 
have formed a coalition designed to map 
out the strategy required to secure passage 
of an enabling law by the 1955 legislature and 
to perfect a state-wide organization on that 
basis. 

In addition to these striking gains, all the 
better organized states have made advances 
the most significant being the rapid increase 
during the year in the number of area or 
regional meetings held within the states, de 
signed to reach a large percentage of the 
local board members. It is clearly evident 
that such area meetings are the key to wider 
ervice and stronger state associations 


States Form Regional Groups 


On the national level, recent months have 
seen the beginning of five Regional Groups 
of State Associations. These began at the 
Nationwide Study Conference in Evansville 
last November when temporary chairmen and 
secretaries were selected for a Northeastern 
Group, a Southeastern Group, a Midwestern 
Group, a Southwestern Group, and a Western 
Group. At the convention just held in Atlantic 
City, the leaders from states in each of these 
groups met again and made plans for at least 
one conference in each region during the 
coming year. Ultimately it is the thought that 
the National Association may decide to hold 
its annual conventions in these several regions 
in succeeding years and give all sections of 
the country the benefit of the stimulation that 
comes from having such a nationwide gather 
ing closer to home 

In any case, there seem to be endless pos 
sibilities ahead for developing ways and means 
by which school boards may promote and 
improve their own effectiveness through area, 
state, regional, and national associations. It 
is a movement of far-reaching potential in- 
fluence on the advancement of public educa 
tion 


New Directory Available 


In January, the N.S.B.A. issued a new Di 
rectory of state association presidents and 
secretaries. There have been many changes 
in personnel in the past six months. Copies 
were mailed immediately to all state leaders 
so that their mailing lists for out-of-state ex- 
changes of publications might be corrected 
and to various national organizations with 
which we have co-operative relationships 
\ny others who may be interested may obtain 
a copy by writing to the headquarters of the 
National School Boards Association, 450 East 
Ohio St.. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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SMALL HUMAN STOVES 
MAKE WINTER COOLING 
AS IMPORTANT AS 








CLASSROOM HEATING 


yeslivay” 


yw 





Children aren't equipped with thermostats. 
Every one is a little stove radiating more 
than 200 Btu's an hour. It is this and other 
uncontrolled heat from lights and solar 
effect that cause classroom overheating — 


make winter cooling a must for comfort. 


The overheated child is today’s most under- 
rated school heating problem. “Token” cool- 
ing is not enough. Herman Nelson recog- 
nizes it as a prime function of the unit 
ventilator — provides for adequate, econom- 
ical cooling in the Draft|Stop System. 


(ona EA 


That's why the Draft|Stop Unit Ventilator 
has been designed with the capacity for 
cooling. In addition to its heating and ven- 
tilating functions, Draft|Stop is capable of 
introducing outdoor air in sufficient quan- 
tity to truly cool the classroom without sub- 


jecting children to the danger of drafts. 


For further information, see our catalog 
in Sweet's Architectural File, or write 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louis- 


ville 8, Kentucky. 


Southwest LaGrange Elementary School, LaGrange, Georgia; Superintendent 


of Schools: Mr. Bela Lancaster; Architect: Poundstone, Ayers & Godwin; Con- 
sulting Engineer: Bracewell & Associates; Mechanical Contractor: Z. N. Harrell. 


homon yelten 


Provides 
COOLING, HEATING, 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL, 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 


UNIT VENTILATOR#PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 








Correct temperatures stimulate brighter classes... 


Honeywell thermostats assure | mc 
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Every classroom needs a Honeywell Thermostat 
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more alert student reactions! 


Honeywell Thermostats are best for your classrooms, and here's why: 


Modern design and engineering skill make them more sensitive and more accurate 
Red thermometer indicator permits easy temperature settings and easy reading 
Vital parts are protected from breakage, dirt, or tampering 
Simplified working parts assure trouble-free service for years 
You'll assure more alert student reactions . . . and stimulate brighter classes... 
when you install Honeywell thermostats im each one of your classrooms 
Honeywell is the best-known school thermostat. It’s found in the finest 
schools all over the country —your best assurance of exceptional performance. 
And Honeywell service is well known all over the country, too. 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will advise you on new installations, 


modernization, or help you on any maintenance needed 
for your present control system. 


Dull her alertness and 


you'll retard her learning 








A hot, stuffy classroom after a good lunch and an active lunch period wall 
certainly make her disinterested in learning. A student's reactions vary widely, 
but she'll stay alert in a Honeywell Controlled classroom 
her afternoon reactions will be as vibrant as those at 10:00 a.m 

With a Honeywell Thermostat in each room, you can accurately Coordinate 
level temperatures, adequate fresh air and proper humidity to create ideal 
conditions for better learning. For example, the Honeywell thermostat can be 
set to supply less heat and more fresh air during logy periods 


during tests or increased Classroom activity 


For complete information on Honeywell 


H pnevwe il 

D. B. Harmon, “Controlling the Thermal 

104 OFFICES e tC e Environment of the Co-ordinated Class 
ACROSS THE NATION ! Vy WEL Coitiol room,” write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-4-50 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


School Controls or for a booklet by Dr 
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"This floor 





Ja has served us well for 20 years’ 
re says Coach Lloyd Skor 


Director of Athletics, Helena, Mont., High School 
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Coach Skor’s forthright preference for Northern Hard 
<i Maple floors is seconded, almost unanimously, by 
a. .- other coaches questioned in all parts of the country. 





an 


These experienced men are alert to every factor 
na turally, that affects either the game or the player. They prefer 


Maple because: 


the new Helena gym Maple is resilient; it has a “live” feel under foot, 


rather than a “‘dead,” unyielding feel. Jt is bright, 


will be floored with cheerful, splinter-free. Painted court lines contrast 


. well—a big help to players’ vital peripheral sion. 

u @ nd Its tight-grained surface repels dirt; its smoothness 
- e minimizes floor-burn ; hence, less likelihood of infection. 

Maple endures. The 20-year-old floor pictured 


is a fine example. Maintenance is easy. Refinishing 
is simple (there’s always a new floor underneath’). 


Today’s labor costs assuredly point the wisdom of 


specifying such once-and-for-all materials as Northern 
4 A g D Hard Maple. And strictly-enforced MFMA grading 
regulations assure you that flooring which bears the 


MFMA mill-mark is true Northern Hard Maple, 
truly dimensioned, truly graded, truly seasoned. 
Specify it with the confidence it deserves. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 




















See Sweet's 
—Architects 12k-MA, 
or write for file 
textbook folder. 





HARD MAPLE 


BEECH ANO B/K CH 
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give those bright young eyes 
a chance to stay bright with 











GUTH SCHOOL) LIGHTING 





...sight-saving, low-brightness. No glare 
and gloom to haunt the classroom...no 
torturing eye-strain. Easier lessons, healthier, 


happier students and teachers. 


Fluorescent or incandescent—economical in 


purchase, installation and maintenance. 


Write for details on Guth school lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ¢ ST. LOUIS 3, MO 


Kneis wr Lighturg frace Igo2z 
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In this Famous Scientific Institute Powers thermostatic control for heating and air conditioning 


systems is used in the new Dorrance Laboratory for Biology and Food Technology and in the buildings 


listed below. 


MAIN EDUCATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 
GAS TURBINE LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING 


Architects: Coolidge and Carlson @ Contractor: The Downey Co. 


HAYDEN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
Architects and Engineers: Vorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith 
Contractor: Cleghorn Co. 


NUCLEAR SCIENCE LABORATORY 
Architects: Anderson & Beckwith @ Contractor: The Merrill Co., Inc. 


SWIMMING POOL BUILDING 
Architects: Anderson & Beckwith 
Engineers: Wolff & Munier @ Contractor: H. E. Whitten Co. 


» NEW AUDITORIUM, now under construction 
Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates 
Associate Architects: Anderson & Beckwith 
Engineer: Hyde & Bobbio @ Contractor: H. E. Whitten Co. 
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Other Prominent Users of 


UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
House and Senate Chambers 
UNITED NATIONS 

General Assembly 

and Conference Buildings 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Various Prominent Buildings 





Argonne National Laboratory e Abbott Laboratories 
Aluminum Co. of Americae American Telephone & Tel. Co. 
American Optical Co.e Anheuser Busch Co. e Armour & Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. e Bachman-Uxbridge Worsted Co. 
Campbell Soup Company e Celanese Corp. of America 
Chrysler Corp. e Ford Motor Co. e General Motors Corp. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. e E. |. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
Esso Research Center e Eastman Kodak Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. e Humble Oil Co. 
Johns Manville Co. e Johnson & Johnson Co. 

Lever Brothers Co. e Eli Lilly & Co. e Lily Tulip Cup Corp. 
Lahey Clinic e Massachusetts General Hospital 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. e Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Parke Davis & Co. e Pepperell Mfg. Co. e Sears Roebuck &Co. 
Sharp & Dohme Inc. e Swift & Co. e Thompson Products, Inc. 
Wm. Wrigley Co. e Hiram Walker Inc. e Wyman-Gordon Co. 
New York Stock Exchange e Radio City Music Hall 
Madison Square and Boston Garden e Rockefeller Center 
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POWERS Broce auctoc 


Laboratory with an Exciting Future — From this modern labora- 


tory with its excellent staff and research facilities will come great 





advances that will surpass the progress of the past and produce 
discoveries which will benefit us all. 
Correct room temperature and humidity is important here. 


Research labs, animal rooms, constant temperature rooms and class- 





rooms require the even, constant temperature assured by a Powers 








control system. 


When you want dependable, accurate control for heating, cooling 





or air conditioning for any building or industrial process call Powers. 






casemate et te A ew 


With over 60 years of experience and efficient modern equipment we 


P R T - bias’ cid : : 
peti and aioe ateathe can help you select the best control for your requirements, 
regulates heating and air 

conditioning systems. Out 

standing for accuracy and 

dependability. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
OVER 60 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS ® Offices in Over 50 Cities in U. S. A., CANADA and MEXICO 








ee 7) 


George Washington School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


St IA 
NOISE: The problem that makes problem students 


When noise is present... tendencies toward good 
study habits, concentration, clear thinking are absent. 
Day-to-day classroom routine noise induces tension 
and fatigue, retards distinct hearing, aggravates need 
for discipline. Both teacher and pupils are harassed, 
handicapped, helpless victims 


Economical Answer 
To hundreds of American schools, however, has come 
this budget-easy solution: Acousti-Celotex Sound 
Conditioning! A sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile...to check noise, create favorable- 
hearing conditions. In classrooms, libraries, study 
halls, band rooms, music rooms, corridors, gyms and 


Acousn-(evotex 


REGISTERED 


ound Condit 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


cafeterias... Acousti-Celotex soaks up disturbing 
sounds, brings restful quiet. And everyone benefits! 


Easy to Maintain 
Quickly installed, Acousti-Celotex Tile requires no 
special maintenance. It provides excellent sound ab- 
sorption plus a surface of remarkable beauty that can 
be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly with no 
loss of sound-absorbing diuieney' 


Mail coupon today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the noise 
and acoustical problems in your school, plus a free 
factual booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.’’ No obligation! 


¢—--————-Mail Today!——————~ 


| 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-34 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, lil. | 
Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- | 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and | 

Go B. PRT, OFF. your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools | 
and Colleges.” | 
Name 
Institution | 
| 

| 

i 


Address 


City Zone__ State 
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Fenestra 


““A salute to those who made it possible”’ * 


St. Mary's Parish School, Hammond, Ind. Architect: Bachman & Bertram, Hammond. Contractor: Swenson- 
Carlson Bidrs., Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 


Noise disappears 


New Acoustical Structural 
“D” Panels. Width 24”. 


inside this ceiling! a nten et 


agp? 





There are no acoustical gimmicks stuck on this omy of using versatile Fenestra Building Panels. 
ceiling. Nothing that has to be applied to its Fenestra Acoustical Panel is a strong metal box 
surface by expensive tradesmen. Nothing that can beam (or beams) with a strong, structural top sur- 
come loose and fall down. Here the ceiling #tself face, a flat, perforated bottom surface and glass fiber 
is the silencer. Itis formed of remarkable acoustical- insulation in the space between. These panels are 
structural, long-span Fenestra* Building Panels. made exclusively by Fenestra (Detroit Steel Prod- 

This single compact package is beautifully fin- ucts Company)—one of America’s largest and 
ished structural ceiling, non-combustible acousti- best-known producers of metal building products. 
cal treatment and acts as a joist system support for For full details call your Fenestra Representa- 
finished roofing. And, if your building has a second tive listed in the phone book yellow pages, or 
story, your Fenestra ceiling forms a strong, solid write, Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. 
subfloor for rooms above. You can see the econ- AS-3, 2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


Your need for a maintenance-free, non-combustible, built- 


METAL 


in acoustical treatment encouraged us to develop Fenestra BUILDING 
Structural-Acoustical Building Panels a great advance 
ment in building products P A N E i s 
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138 SAFE Showers at, Boys Town 


Mrigy 


Over 850 boys here receive 
an Elementary and High 
School Education, voca- 
tional, moral and spiritual 
guidance under the able 
direction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Nicholas H. Wegner. 


ae 









if 


Os Adoe 










Location: 
12 miles 
West of 
Omaha, Neb. 
Is visited by 
thousands 
yearly 


' 
\ 
‘ 
= 
' z 
! j 






Thermostatic 





A 


Water Mixers Prevent Scalding and : 
Reduce Waste of Hot and Cold Water . ——- 


) “After 4 years of heavy duty service” 
| states Mr. Glenn Chappell, Chief Engineer 






















“Powers shower regulators are still giving Architects and Engineers 
dependable service.”’ LEO A. DALY COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 
Simple, Durable Construction of POWERS Plumbing Contractor: WRAY SCOTT 


mixers insures long life and minimum of 
maintenance, 

Double Safety protects bathers from scalding 
or unexpected shots of hot or cold water 
caused by fluctuating temperatures and pres- 
sure changes in water supply lines. Shower temperature is thermo- 
statically limited to 115° F. Failure of cold water supply instantly 
shuts off shower. It's the safest water mixer made. 











For utmost comfort, 









safety and economy install Powers thermostatic 
water mixers. See our catalog in SWEET’S 
or write for Bulletin 365. 


Modern Field House provides the best 
facilities for physical training 












oni Typical homelike 
cottage for the boys. 





Ewablihed in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, Itt. « Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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Fenestra 


“A salute to those who made it possible“ * 


) Better daylight 
for every student... 


Look at the wonderful “learning atmosphere” 

here. Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows 

fill this elementary school room with eye- 

easy daylight. They help create an open 

friendly feeling for students who study here. 

With Fenestra, you see, you get extra glass 

area per window, because the window frames 

are designed to be strong and rigid without Elementary School at Kingston, Mass. Architects: Bogner & Richmond, Cambridge, 
being ponderous. And tilt-out vents give you Mass. Contractors: L. C. Blake Construction Co., Milton, Mass. 
controlled ventilation. 


» More architectural 
beauty inside and out... 


Notice the clean, modern, architectural lines 
of this university science building with its 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows. 

Note: These windows will a/ways look new 
and they will never need painting! They are 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel 
Windows. They will save thousands of 
dollars in paint and painting labor and they 
cost no more than ordinary steel windows with 
two inside-outside field coats of paint! 


& 


Science Hall at St. Mary's University, San Antonio. Architects: Julian 
& White—San Antonio. Contractors: Lynn & Morsey—San Antonio. 


» For any size or 
style of school... 


Here’s an unusual Fenestra Window treat- 
ment in a college building. 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows offer 
architects amazing flexibility of design. They 
offer students a better atmosphere in which 
to learn. And they help make any school a 
proud part of its community. 
Check on Fenestra Today—Call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. Or write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. AS-3, 2256 East 4 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. And ask for ‘ : ¢ ] 
your free copy of Better Classroom Daylighting. Continuing Education Building, Michigan State College, East Lansing. Architect: Lewis J. 


*R Sarvis, Battle Creek. Contractor: Reniger Construction Company, Lansing 


we Your need for windows that would give better school 


daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance 
costs encouraged us to develop today's Fenestra Inter t N T e id M & D 1AT Ee 
mediate Steel Windows ... a great advancement. CULES Vf 
STEEL WINDOWS 
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At last! A way to end 
these three classroom hazards! 


1. Chilling drafts... 


. .. especially near those big 
schoolroom windows, the place 
where the drafts begin! 


New Trane ventilation system 


Uniformly ventilates every corner, every 





ae oe 


Smoke tests show how TRANE kinetic barrier stops but all along the outer wall. No other system gives such 
drafts before they start—by creating a rising wall of uniform, room-wide distribution of heating or ventila- 
tempered air under constant pressure. Lateral ex- tion air. And this TRANE ventilation system works even 
tensions set up this kinetic barrier not just at one point, when the heat is off— protecting children all day long. 
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2. Overheating... 


. even in classrooms where 
some of the children are shiver- 


ing from icy drafts! 


Stops drafts before they start! 


minute...... even when the heat is off! 





Matched Trane products 
for all school heating 
and ventilating needs 





Volume Ventilator: [deal for 
auditoriums, gyms. 





Steam specialties: Full line of 
valves, traps, vents. 





Convectors: Free-standing, 
wall-hung or recessed; flat 
or sloping top. 





Wall-Fin: Fine under low win- 
dows, in long halls. 





Fans and coils: Famed for 
efficient TRANE design. 
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3. Stale air... 


at the same time! 


.. . making children listless, in- 
attentive. Too often you find all 
3 hazards in the same room 






rn 


Kinetic barrier action prevents window drafts, 
banishes hot spots, cold spots, stale air pockets 


At last the way has been found to save 
children from exposure to chilling drafts, 
overheating, stale air—conditions they often 
face in the same classroom, at the-same 
instant! 


Now these classroom hazards, under which 
pupils can’t possibly do their best work, are 
ended by a radically new and efficient heat 
ing and ventilating device—the TRANE Unit 
Ventilator with kinetic barrier action. 


Stops icy drafts around windows! TRANE Unit 
eliminates them with the kinetic barrier—a 
rising blanket of tempered air under con- 
stant pressure—all along the outer wall. 


Unlike systems that try to capture drafts 


after they form, TRANE Unit Ventilator 
stops drafts before they start. Unlike extended 


TRAN 


radiation systems, it works even when the 
heat is off 
minute of the day. 


protects children every 


Prevents overheating! Eliminates stale air! 
Children’s body heat, plus sunlight, means 
tightly-built classrooms need cooling, not 
heating, 75°, of the day—even in winter. 
The new TRANE system provides it. It’s the 
only system that spreads ventilation air as 
well as warmth in an even, room-width 
pattern all day long. 


Get the facts! It costs no more for the com- 
plete protection of TRANE Unit Ventilator 
with kinetic barrier action. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. Also, for detailed perform- 
ance and technical data, as a guide in plan- 
ning specifications, ask for KB report 2298, 


Unit Ventilator 


with Kinetic Barrier action 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. e Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 

























y MAJOR ADVANCE IN 
IT’S Dems §=—-BOILER DESIGN 
FLATTENED OUT . 5 agt oy: 4 Solves Narrow Doorway 


and Low Headroom 


IT’S DIVIDED Jaan Sahiicons 
iN HALF Pe — ee Bes Because it’s divided in half and 


flattened out, the new Spencer 


Low-Waterline Boiler offers 





unique advantages over every 
other boiler in the field. 





In existing buildings, this 
boiler’s exclusive divided design 
permits entry through narrow 
doorways. Though its two water- 
tight sections can be moved in 
separately, they require no weld- 
ing for installation. 

In new buildings, it cuts ex- 
cavation costs by making pos- 
sible lower basement ceilings. 
The L-W is 25% lower than 
conventional firebox boilers. 
It 


Spencer advantages. It’s self- 



















has other time-tested 


cleaning. It’s fast steaming, 
thanks to staggered rows of fire 
tubes. Itean be quickly converted 
from mechanical to hand firing. 

Let Spencer s Low-Waterline 
Boiler solve your heating prob- 
lems. Learn more about it today. 


Clip and mail the ¢ oupon below. 


me 
‘44 
SPENCER 
HEATER 
%, LYCOMING DIVISION =F 


‘a uf 
“Seon, [kco ognus™™ 























Spencer Heaters — Dept. SB-3-4 
Lycoming Division 


j AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 
N Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
‘\ Dear Sirs 


Please send additional information on 


WIN Tle yel a Thal) >) Spencer's Divided I-W Boiler to 


Name_— 


L-W BOILER 900 ae 


Addre , ee 


ee 


):) SIZES: 3,500 TQ 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM (H) 
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Specialized CRANE plumbing 


plays an important part 
in sound school planning 


Your choice of plumbing fixtures for new school wash- 
rooms is based on the answers to many vital questions: 
Are they designed for school use? Are they easy to 
operate? Easy to keep clean? Easy to maintain — and 
seldom in need of maintenance? Durable and resistant 


to rough usage ? 













Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, help reduce Of course they are, if they’re made by Crane. Insist- 
water bills. All working parts are contained in one 2 , oy" 

simple replaceable cartridge. And because Crane ence on Crane is a recognized mark of good school 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of f 

against it, the water itself helps hold the valve closed, planning. 


helps stop wasteful dripping. 


A good example of Crane school plumbing is this Norwich lavatory with a push-button liquid 


soap dispenser and a Crane Dial-ese Neu-Spray faucet for faster, easier hand-washing 


Several small washrooms instead of a few large mean more fixtures. But they often mean better use of 


ones may help you two ways! the Eatanes you have. 
Ask your architect if this suggestion fits in with your 


1. The more washrooms, the less time wasted getting own expansion plans. And let him know your preference 


[ to them ...and the less traffie congestion in nearby for Crane. 


corridors. 


2. The more washrooms, the more flexibility in planning & RA N E & O. 


—both for the present and for future expansion. 
I I GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOL TH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


» More washrooms (but smaller ones) do not necessarily VALVES... FITTINGS... PIPE...PLUMBING AND HEATING 





EYES 


Pentecor Glass Provides 
FIT! Ideally Diffused Daylighting To 
Ease Students Seeing Tasks 


The harsh glare and sharp shadows of uncontrolled day- 
lighting in a classroom make precious, young eyes work harder 

. contribute to loss of interest and dangerous eye fatigue. 
Pentecor, a handsome figured pattern by Mississippi, is con- 
sidered by school architects everywhere to be extremely 
effective in flooding interiors with softened, diffused daylight. 
Pentecor provides the maximum in light distribution... makes 
seeing tasks easier...eliminates overly bright areas and 
harsh contrasts. 


Students see better, feel better, in classrooms flooded with 
diffused daylight. Rooms appear larger, cheerier and bright 
as all outdoors. 


For utility and beauty specify translucent, light diffusing glass 
by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety of patterns and 
surface finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


Maximum light distribution at low cost is achieved by installation 


Mississippi, world’s largest manufacturer of rolled, 
of Ye" Mississippi Pentecor Glass glazed in vertical sidewall sash, ‘ : : 
Clopton High School, Clarksville, Missouri. Kenneth E, Wischmeyer, figured and wired glass, maintains an experimental 
Architect. Glazing Contractor, Rainbow Glass Company. ° in 
building on factory grounds for the study of day- 
lighting in the modern school. When you build or 
remodel your school buildings, take advanta 
Write today for new free catalog, y ngs, ge of 


“Better Daylighting For Schools.” this wealth of information and experience. 
Samples on Request, 


MISSISSIPP Wo tsceassar 


88 ANGELICA ST. / SAINT LOUIS 7, MO 


ORK 2© CHICAGO © FULLERTON Cater 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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ey pane” 


“We relieved crowded 
classrooms in only 41 days 


with this BUTLER building’ 


Says Edmund Smircina, Business Manager 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Longmead School, like many of our elementary schools in the out- 
lying areas of Cleveland, was in urgent need of new classrooms last 
winter,” says Mr. Smircina. “We had to have space for 200 children in 
a hurry ... and we got it with our new multiple unit Butler addition! 
We signed the contract January 19. It was only forty-one days later 
that we moved into two of the new classrooms. The other four rooms 
were finished a short time later. 

“We've relieved our overcrowded rooms,” continues Mr. Smircina, 
“with a modern addition that gives us six classrooms which please 
both pupils and teachers . .. parents, too! The economy of Butler 
buildings also lightens the load on taxpayers.” 


See your Butler dealer! He'll help you with your school building 
plans. And he'll show you how much faster and more economically 
your school can obtain the modern classrooms, auditorium, gymna- 
sium, workshop or garage it needs by building with Butler. Contact 
him or send coupon now for more details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif, 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 

























Planned for health and study! Banks of windows furnish 
good ventilation for the cheerful rooms. Ceilings are insulated 
with acoustic tile sidewalls with aluminum foil. 


~ 
Be al 
eet 


Good light! Mr. Smircina and Miss Hayslip, Longmead super 
intendent, looking at the translucent Butler Lite*Panls which flood 
rooms in new building with natural light. 






For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

DITA Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birming 8, Alab 

Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer Also 
more information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, audito 
riums, workshops ond garages 













Name 





School 


Address 









City Zone State 































“IT’S AMAZING HOW 
EASILY AND QUICKLY 
YOU CAN LEARN TO 
\ TYPE ON AN IBM!” 





A delighted teacher, preparing to 
teach electric typing, made this en- 
thusiastic remark to Professor Marion 
Wood* last summer at the close of an 
electric typing workshop at a lead- 
ing university. 

After six months of actual teaching 
on IBM’s, the same teacher reported 
to a workshop she helped to arrange 
for the teachers of Nassau County, 
N.Y.: “The IBM is the greatest thing 
for remedial work I’ve ever seen.” 





Then she told of one of her students, who, 
because of a peculiar “bouncing finger’ tech- 
nique, was typing only 20 words per minute on 
a manual, with many errors. Transferred to the 
IBM, the student improved immediately, kept 
hands calm and controlled, and within a short 
time typed 46 words per minute with only one 


error. 








This teacher’s experience is typical of hun- 
dreds which Professor Wood has observed in 
*Professor Marion Wood, IBM Education Consult class rooms and in electric typing workshops 


ant, was until recently, Asst. Professor of Secretarial | sponsored by schools and educational groups. 
Studies at Boston University. In her many years of 







In these workshop sessions, teachers turn stu- 
experience as a teacher of high school, college and >, ‘ : 
business school students ... and of business teachers, dents . . . operate IBM electries . . . discuss 


too, she has become known as an authority on the teaching techniques . . . see and feel for them- 








teaching of electric typing. | selves how easy, how much fun it is to learn 


and teach on “the teaching typewriter.” 








Professor Wood has prepared a set of four 


: lessons, full of helpful hints and shortcuts 
IBM which will be useful to the instructor in teach- 
ies oe ing either the electric or manual typewriter. 


These lessons can also be used as a basis for 


-_ e 
Kle ctric ‘lyp ewrlters conducting an electric typing workshop in your 
\\ ; u community. If you would like a set free, just 
The Teaching. “Typewrutor write School Service Department, International] 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. AS-3 
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Standardized for savings... 


There are no dark corners in this new school will never need paint. They Il never get paint bye inn meee 
A Lo 
Continuous bands of Lupton Master Aluminun logged, will always work with precision and ches eed sy 
{ ‘ 


Projected Windows flood every room. witl ease. There are savings in construction time 
natural daylight. The windows are standard in too. Light in weight and accurately made 
design and construction, but with ventilating Lupton Master Aluminum Projected Wi 


ish at the sill only. In effect, custom windows can be installed | 


quickly, witl inimum tal 


ndow 
} itl 


or 
without the premium of ¢ when you add all these saving you Il 


te Lupton Windows a best buy 
Thi aving, throug! lapt t standard 
lesign ! me ¢ many gained when I 


Windows are specified. Long wi w | 


} 
id 


upton 


Initial cost is moderate—maintenance extremely 
ife means | 


W for increased savings through the year 
lcep members of Ask your architect to ecify Lupton Master 
j 
Lupton Master Aluminum Projected Window 
he sti } 1in the over-size win 


popular today. Maintenance iVINgS are MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO 
t ¢ aluminum window hast Godtrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa 


LU PT METAL WINDOWS 


lithonal saving extra 


Aluminum Window or write direct to UPTON ALUMINUM 
AWNING WINDOW 


assure the trong 
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Law School Building University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, Architect, Paul Young, Jr. 


WINDOWS LO | gn 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD ™*. 
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For pleasant 


classroom 
o 
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natural light and natural ventilation, are an important factor in achieving 

pleasant classroom environment. 

Ludman - - world leader in the field of window engineering - - has developed 

special Auto-Lok windows to help you create this kind of classroom environment. 

Ludman Auto-Lok windows make it possible for you to enjoy all the advantages of natural light and 
natural ventilation yet close with a degree of weather tightness unobtainable in any other window. 
Ludman windows feature the patented Auto-Lok principle of operation that makes them seal 
tighter than any window made. They close ten times tighter than generally accepted standards . . . 
seal like a refrigerator. This means your architect can design window-walls of light that take 

full advantage of light and natural ventilation yet provide weather tight closures. 

With Auto-Lok windows you can enjoy classroom environment that will be pleasant 

and an inspiration to students and teachers alike. 


[A 
. ~ 
In modern school construction, windows that make maximum use of : 7 


For illustrated literature, write - - 


L ae A ¢ DEPT. ASBJ-3 
a is) oe OA NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 


WEATHER TIGHTNESS 

The tightest closing window 
ever made. Patented 
Auto-Lok design com 
presses weatherstripping 
around each sash - - seals 
it like @ refrigerator. “Cold 
Zones” are eliminated 





DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION 
Plenty of fresh air 

even when it rains! 
Auto-Lok design lets you 
regulate ventilation for 
classroom comfort 

enjoy draft-free air 
circulation 


EASY TO OPERATE 
Auto-Llok’s patented 
principle of operation 
makes these the easiest 
of all windows to 
operate. No effort is 
required to open or close 
even the largest window. 


LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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The Far Reaching Importance of — 


THE AMERICAN 


Sclusl Board Journal 
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Proposals for the recodification and re- 
vision of the school law are based upon the 
idea that a school code should be a con- 
venient reference outlining the educational 
policy of the state. Schools are established 
and governed by the statement of the law. 
That statement should reflect public judg- 
ment on what the current educational 
policy of the state should be. 

There is general agreement that the 
school law should describe public education 
as it is actually conducted, and that the 
schools should be operated as the law says. 
These are really two aspects of the same 
idea. While the schools are operated under 
grants of power which permit wide experi- 
mentation and choice of policies, no one 
would seriously propose that the basic legal 
structure establishing the schools should be 
ignored in the day by day operation of 
the schools. And on the other hand, when 
innovations in school practice are success- 
ful and meet with public approval, it is 
desirable that the statement of the law 
be modified to describe what actually takes 
place. 


Objectives Not Met 


School codes often fail to meet these 
objectives. For example, several months 
ago the Nebraska Supreme Court held that 
a school district had no legal power to 
acquire living quarters for the local school 
superintendent.’ Many local districts had 
secured housing for their teaching staffs 


*Co-ordinator of Graduate Study in Education, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind 

‘Fulk vy. School District No. 8, 
W. 2d. 56 


155 Neb. 630; 53 N 
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The Recodification of School Laws 


Lloyd E. McCann, Ed.D.* 


during years when rental housing was hard 
to obtain, and public opinion in Nebraska 
communities had usually approved this as 
desirable public policy. Nonetheless, the 
statutes did not expressly give school dis- 
tricts the power to invest money for this 
purpose and the state’s highest court de 
clared the practice illegal. 

Another example is provided by recent 
cases in Texas which dealt with the power 
of an interschool association to enforce its 
rules upon local schools by inflicting pen- 
alties. The Texas Civil Court of Appeals 
held that such action was illegal, since it 
interfered with the power of the school 
board to govern the local schools.? Later 
the Texas Supreme Court reversed this de- 
cision, holding that the penalty did not 
interfere with the board’s “performance of 
their duties to the public,” and that “the 
advantages (of membership in the associ- 
ation) far outweigh the burdens.’”* 

The holding of the latter case prevails, 
but the language used leaves some doubt as 
to how future cases might be decided if the 
facts were only slightly different. Accredit- 
ing bodies as well as athletic associations 
have used penalties to enforce rules for 
many years, but state laws contain few 
statutory authorizations for such action. 
This is an example of a situation in which 
it is hard to say whether the schools of a 
state are being operated within the limita- 
tions of the statutes. Certainly it is appar- 
ent that existing and accepted educational 


2University Interscholastic League 
sity, 250 S. W. 2d. 587 

3University Interscholastic League \ 
sity, 255 S. W. 2d. 177 
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practices are not always described by the 
law 

Educational confusion, administrative 
uncertainty, and litigation eventually result 
from poor statutory definition. Lawsuits 
such as those cited dramatize the need for 
statutory changes, but legal uncertainties 
produce more costly handicaps in the regu 
lar daily operation of the schools. 

Statutory recodification is one of the 
remedies frequently proposed to improve 
the statement of the school law. Hardly a 
year passes without proposals for recodifi- 
cation of the school law being introduced in 
the legislatures of several of the states. 
Most of these proposals fail of enactment. 
There is sometimes fear that recodification 
proposals cloak some sinister objective 
that somebody has a hidden ax to grind. 
Legislators, too, recognize what a serious 
and difficult business recodification is, and 
are reluctant to approve projects of this 
magnitude. 

Yet the revision of statutes relating to 
schools may readily facilitate the admin- 
istration of the schools, improve the educa- 
tion offered boys and girls and at the same 
time simplify the work of the lawyers and 
of the courts. The legal exposition of edu- 
cational policy should keep abreast of de- 
veloping educational practices which re- 
ceive general public endorsement. If this is 
to be done, the school code will require 
at the minimum periodic, or better still 
continuous, study and restatement. 


Sources of Obsolescence 


Periodic statutory recodification (the 
type usually proposed) provides a remedy 
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for the statutory obsolescence characteris- 
tic of the American legal system. This 
osbolescence has a number of sources. 

1. The simple accumulation of statutes 
produces one kind of confusion. Each suc- 
cessive legislature piles more school laws 
on the heap of the old. Inevitably, some 
of these laws conflict with others and ob- 
scurity and ambiguity result. 

2. School district classification is another 
source of confusion. Local districts are 
classified in many of the states in order to 
permit the school corporation to deal effec- 
tively with particular kinds of local prob- 
lems. But in reading a school code it is 
often hard to tell whether a given law 
applies to one particular school district or 
to those of another class. This uncertainty 
is aggravated where, in spite of constitu- 
tional provisions prohibiting “local or spe- 
cial laws,” a few school corporations may 
have been able to secure legislative favors. 
Certain states have many of these special 
laws applying to only one or a few school 
corporations, and the casual reader of 
school codes cannot know whether such 
special provisions apply to a_ particular 
case or not. 

3. Accumulating court decisions further 
complicate statutory interpretation. Anno 
tated editions of the code are helpful in 
relating decisions to the statutes. But an 
notations are necessarily limited, both be- 
cause of printing costs and because too 
many footnotes tend to confuse meanings 
rather than clarify them. Yet only adequate 
footnotes may reveal that the courts have 
declared a section of the law unconstitu- 
tional, since such provisions are too sel 
dom repealed after being invalidated. Us 
ually they remain to clutter the law books 
and confuse the untrained reader who seeks 
a solution for a school problem by reading 
his state code 

4. Applicable court decisions may not 
be located, even from an annotated code 
School officials are accustomed to checking 
the general statutes on such topics as con- 
tracts, taxation, or bond procedure. But 
the court decisions relating to these sub 
jec ts may not be easily available to school 
personnel. This is especially true if the 
pertinent decisions come from other states 
Decisions of appellate courts in one state 
are persuasive upon the courts of all other 
states. For example, most of the states 
have followed the principles laid down in 
the Kalamazoo decision many years ago. 
The text of court decisions such as this, 
however, are not regularly available to 
educators or to citizens generally 

5. Another factor which may produce 
obsolescence in the statement of the law 
has its origin in the grants of general 
power to local school districts. Under these 
grants, local authorities have been able to 
experiment with new educational programs 
Driver education and school traffic patrols 
are two recent innovations developed under 
grants of general power which appear to 
have had a fair degree of success. Many 
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similar experiments have failed and been 
abandoned 


Prompt Action Needed 


Successful experiments sometimes receive 
statutory recognition (as driver education 
and traffic patrols have in a number of 
states), or they may be widely copied by 
local school corporations without statutory 
authority for many years. Failure to secure 
the enactment of proper laws may finally 
result in litigation, as in the Nebraska and 
Texas cases cited, with judicial overthrow 
of the practice possibly resulting. It may 
be possible then to secure remedial legis- 
lation to restore the accepted practice as 
has already been done in the Nebraska 
case. But less confusion would result and 
public confidence in the schools would be 
promoted by securing this legislation as 
soon as it is clear that public endorsement 
of a successful practice has been achieved. 

Confusion and uncertainty naturally ac- 
company a school system based upon legal 
definition such as that of the United States 
rather than upon tradition and established 
usage as in some foreign countries — unless 
the legal statement can be kept up to date. 
The preservation of the values of the 
American law-based pattern of education 
requires either continuing or periodic re- 
statement of the statuory law to reconcile 
legal statement with accepted educational 
practice. 

This is the task of recodification. It con- 
sists fundamentally of three parts. The first 
is that of statutory arrangement. Related 
laws should be brought together in the 
same section of the statutes. Laws should 
be arranged in a workable sequence and an 
appropriate numbering system should be 
used to facilitate the use of the code. This 
is an important and valuable procedure. 
It is primarily a task for attorneys or other 
legal personnel trained in the techniques of 
statutory compilation, although the school 
officials who will be among the users of the 
code may have important suggestions as to 
its arrangement 

The second phase is to determine the 
substantive content of the law to decide 
what the law shall say. This step includes 
a review of the subjects already included 
in the statutes and consideration of educa- 
tional practices perhaps developed recently 









which should also be covered by the stat- 
utes. The repeal of obsolete and redundant 
provisions, the resolution of statutory con- 
flicts, and the clarification of ambiguities 
should be considered. 

This procedure requires the co-operative 
efforts of educators, lawyers. and _ fre- 
quently of political scientists. Since school 
board members, administrators, and teach- 
ers are acquainted directly with the way 
the schools operate and with the working 
effect of legal statements regarding edu- 
cation, they are in a good position to sug- 
gest desirable content for the code. The 
special abilities of lawyers in locating per- 
tinent legal subject matter and in recog- 
nizing conflicts in the laws are valuable 
resources in deciding what the laws shall 
say. The concern of students of political 
science and public administration for a 
workable general structure of government 
can be highly valuable in determining a 
desirable pattern for the administration of 
the schools. 

The third step, writing the phraseology 
of the law, is primarily a task for the 
lawyers. Attorneys are accustomed to using 
the language of the law. Many people, 
impatient with the formal and sometimes 
stilted language of the statutes, would pre- 
fer to rewrite the laws in simple, conversa- 
tional language. While there are certain 
advantages to this idea, unfortunately legal 
language requires judicial interpretation 
Thus to rewrite the school laws in novel 
terms, however appropriate, is to invite a 
long series of lawsuits in which the courts 
will have to define what the new language 
says. Much of this litigation can be avoided 
if attorneys are permitted to rewrite the 
school code in terminology whose meaning 
is already established. 


Suggestions for Statutory Revision 


The principles to be used in carrying out 
the foregoing steps in statutory revision 
should be established either by the legisla- 
tive act authorizing recodification or by 
agreement among the members of the com- 
mission undertaking the project of revision. 
These principles will reflect conclusions as 
to what is thought to be desirable educa- 
tional policy for an individual state, but a 
few generalizations are worthy of considera- 
tion under the different circumstances to 
be found in many states. 

1. In the new statutes, grants of power 
and authority by the state to local school 
corporations should be broad in scope and 
general in nature. These grants should per- 
mit future experimentation by local units 
so that new educational and governmental 
techniques may continue to be developed 
as in the past. However the grants should 
be specific enough to insure the continuance 
of the general patterns of public school 
practice already established. 

2. Many of the special laws in the pres 
ent codes should be eliminated. Some of 
these were originally experimental in char- 
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acter and others were enacted to meet 
temporary conditions. If the experiments 
were successful, the grants of power should 
usually be extended to all school corpora- 
tions. If the experiments failed or the laws 
had a temporary application, they should 
be repealed. 

The net effect of broadening grants of 
power and extending them to local school 
units generally will be to reduce the need 
for many classes of school districts. Fewer 
classes of local school corporations and few 
special laws for favored local school cor- 
porations may be expected to result in 
easier interpretation of the laws and in a 
greater uniformity of desirable educational 
practice. 

3. The process of statutory recodifica- 


In San Diego — 





tion and revision should not be the occasion 
for extensive changes in state educational 
policy. To extend privileges and authority 
from a few to most of the school districts 
in a state is one thing. 
school policy is another. 

Probably a more acceptable procedure 
in statutory revision is to remove contro- 
versial topics from the proposed revised 
school code, and introduce such topics in 
the legislature as separate bills. Policy 


To change basic 


changes can then be considered by the 
legislature on their merits without embar- 
rassing the whole project of recodification 
and revision. 

4. The section of the new code which 
repeals the old statutes should be carefully 
the legislature is 


drawn. “The intent of 


The Board Studies 


One of the first business items on the 
agenda of the board of education meetings 
in San Diego is listening to reports on an 
aspect of the instructional program. These 
are presented by the central instructional 
staff members who are major consultants of 
the curriculum steering committees. For 
example, the supervisor of art reports on 
the art program, the director of instruction 
as consultant for social studies, reports on 
the social studies program. Frequently, dis- 
plays of teaching materials, photographs, 
charts, and graphs are used to illustrate 
the reports. 

Following a fifteen- or twenty-minute 
presentation, the board members usually 
question the person making the report. 
Clarification and interpretation of policies, 
procedures, and techniques is the aim of 
the interrogations. Sometimes a question 
voices a difference of opinion or a sugges- 
tion on a matter. 

Members believe that, by placing studies 
of the instructional program at the top of 
the agenda, they will be reminded of 
and informed on—the primary goal of 
school business, namely, providing the best 
in education for the children. 


The Reading Program 
The following statement on reading is 


typical of the accounts heard and discussed 
by board members at the meetings 


‘Direct ntary Instruction, San D ( 
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the Instructional Program Zeta 0. Doyle 


Reading as an advanced step in language 
development is a lifelong, continuing proc- 
learning. When children begin to 
talk they learn to say single words, then 
groups of words, and finally sentences. And 
before they have gained much facility in 
speech, we are asking them to take a 
difficult step, that of learning abstract 
symbols which stand for objects, actions, 


ess of 





This little girl has discovered that 
new friends and exciting adventures 
of books. 


lie between the covers 






the law.”” Every change in language raises 
a question of a change in legislative intent 
which the courts must consider. Many of 
these issues can be avoided and judicial in- 
terpretation can be facilitated if the re- 
pealing clause is drawn in such a way that 
the iegislative intent is made clear. 

The public schools of America are op- 
erated under legal authorization derived 
from both statutes and judicial decisions. 
Under such a system, variations between 
accepted educational practice and legal 
definition slowly accumulate. Continued 
successful administration of the schools is 
promoted by keeping these variations to a 
minimum. Thus the task of statutory re- 
vision is a significant one in promoting good 
educational practice 







and ideas-——learning to read. Since, to 
beginning readers, the abstractions of sym- 
bols have no meaning in themselves, chil- 
dren have to bring meanings to them. 

Teachers help children learn to read in 
such a way that talking leads naturally to 
reading. For example, children say one an- 
other’s names and soon learn that certain 
marks on their belongings “say” those 
named. Or, children may tell the teacher a 
story, and the teacher also can, at their 
direction, put marks on the board or on a 
chart which tells the story back again 
Thus, reading is not entirely a new experi 
ence, but is used as a part of a familiar 
experiem Ce 

In the San Diego city schools we empha 
size that reading is for meaning and as 
such is a form of communication. We 
realize that meaning must be conveyed to 
the reader or communication does not re 
sult. This is the basic, important idea un 
derlying our whole reading program. The 
reading process, then, is more than mere 
“word calling,” more even than just unde 
standing. Children must also be able to 
intrepret and use what they read. Reading 
must ‘come alive” for the reader. Because 
of this we include speaking, listening, and 
writing activities in the reading program 

Before a teacher can begin his reading 
instruction and determine what to teach 
he must get to know the children in the 
class. He observes them, listens to them, 
tudies their past records, and tests them 
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in order to determine the extent of their 
experiences. He usually discovers that sev- 
eral children have developed to about the 
same point. He then groups together the 
children with similar abilities and those 
with similar problems. 

During the reading period, the teacher 
usually finds it practical to work with three 
groups to give each child more turns for 
the teacher’s attention and for reciting. 
This system affords each child an oppor- 
tunity to read independently at his seat 
and to use the vocabulary and skills which 
he gained while working with the teacher 
in the circle. Children thus review the 
vocabulary, use it in different contexts, 
reread a lesson, find answers to questions 
in a study-type activity, practice phonics 
and other word recognition, extend and 
deepen comprehension, read more widely on 
a subject, develop word meanings, and per- 
form activities to reinforce and extend the 
learning. 


Development of Reading Skills 


In the primary grades certain basic ele- 
ments must be taught. Children must bring 
meaning to the printed page reading 
about things they have experienced — or 
experience reading. Children learn to enjoy 
reading by a succession of natural steps. 
They must learn a vocabulary of words 
that they recognize on sight. This gives 
them something to start with. They must 
learn several ways, of which phonics is 
one, to recognize new words. They must 
learn that silent reading or study always 
precedes oral reading. They must learn to 
follow printed directions. 

In the intermediate grades children begin 
to read about things they have not ex- 
perienced. They meet words which they 
have had, but which describe things they 
have never seen or done. Here, and 
throughout the upper grades, therefore, 
there begins the need for extensive vocab- 
ulary development as contrasted with 
intensive or controlled vocabulary develop 
ment in the lower grades. Multiple mean- 
ings, figurative language, abstract words, 
all present new challenges to teachers and 
children. 

In the middle and upper grades children 
need to develop new reading skills and at 
the same time maintain those developed in 
the primary grades. Children must be able 
to gather information from various sources 
(using table of contents and indexes in 
dependently), organize what has been read 
into simple outlines or summaries, compare 
ideas, verify statements, discuss stories 
from several points of view, prove stories 
to be true or false. They must be able to 
“unlock” words by finding roots, prefixes, 
suffixes, or compound words. They must 
use the dictionary and encyclopedia in- 
dependently. Appropriate speed must be 
developed in reading material. These and 
many other complex reading skills must be 
learned by all children between 9 to 12 
years of age. 
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Basic Reading Program 


To build the reading skills just describec, 
and establish continuity of learning from 
grade to grade, we have set up a basic 
reading program. 

Teachers and the principal in each school 
choose one series of basic readers which 
they think best fits the needs in their 
building. The choice is one from among 
three series recommended by the Language 
Arts Steering Committee. The books, which 
go from grades one to six, are carefully de- 
veloped, having controlled vocabulary, con- 
cepts, and content. They progress regularly 
from reading level to reading level and from 
grade to grade. 

The skills and vocabulary presented in 
the basic texts are taught to a point of 
mastery before the book at the next higher 
level is attempted. These basic books are 
supplemented by reading many other read- 
ers at the same level before harder work 
or upgrading is attempted. 


Abilities Developed for Other Fields 
Abilities specifically needed to do special 
kinds of reading are further developed 
when other subjects are taught. The vocab- 
ularies of arithmetic, health, social studies, 
and science are best taught when these 
studies are being carried on. At that time 
the specific skills and appropriate speeds of 
reading needed for the particular study are 
further developed. 
In using language texts and spelling 
workbooks teachers also are building read- 





ing skills. In the study of spelling partic- 
ularly, the teachers are building skills of 
“unlocking” and sounding out words. 


Reading and Literature 


Since children, like adults, do “not live 
by bread alone” teachers provide real 
literature also for them to read, listen to, 
and enjoy. The central city schools library 
furnishes an ample selection of titles of 
biography, fanciful tales, poetry, and sci- 
ence fiction from which books may be 
chosen for children to read for pure pleas- 
ure. These books are beautifully written 
and gaily and artistically illustrated. They 
are feasts for both the eye and the imagina- 
tion. Stories and poetry for the teachers 
to read to the children are also in the 
library’s collection and are used widely. 

Through these books and fine audio- 
visual materials we try to attract children 
to the best modern and classical books and 
stories, thus helping to improve their 
literary taste. 


In-Service Education 


To those of us who have been working 
in the San Diego city schools for a number 
of years, this program of reading described 
is nothing new. We have had the basic 
reading program in operation for almost ten 
years. Neither is our philosophy of teaching 
reading different from that subscribed to 
by most good school systems in the country 
and taught to prospective elementary 
school teachers in our best teacher training 
institutions. 





Elementary teachers select class reading materials at the City Schools 
Library which is located in the new Education Center. 
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Small reading groups enable the teacher to give each child individual attention and to make each class period 


Nevertheless, this plan or any other is 
good only to the degree that it is really 
working. That this may be true, San 
Diego’s teachers, principals, and  super- 
visors have been working steadily for many 
years. The supervisory staff has felt re- 
sponsible for giving leadership and instruc- 
tion, particularly to new principals and 
teachers. This is necessary so that a basic 
understanding of the “why” of the pro- 
gram, as well as the effective techniques, 
will be part of their professonal equipment. 
Let me illustrate this point with a specific 
example. 

A young teacher just out of college 
might have a background for understanding 
the “why” of the reading program but 
might need help in learning techniques of 
handling group instruction. Making prac- 
tical application of their college study and 
learning is often hard for beginners. We 
help these teachers directly to handle group 
instruction. 

This example represents our most urgent 
supervisory task. With the 271 new ele- 
mentary teachers this year, supervisors did 
several things to meet this need. We first 
had an informative preschool orientation 
meeting. Two weeks later, a volunteer 
workshop was arranged to which the pri- 
mary teachers came to plan, to see, and to 
make materials needed for reading instruc- 
tion. The primary supervisor, the assistant 
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a happy, effective experience. 


superintendent, the reading consultants, the 
two directors of instruction, and a prin- 
cipal worked with the one hundred teachers 
who came voluntarily. 

Almost immediately a series of observa- 
tion lessons was held so that new teachers 
might see skilled teachers instruct in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. The series 
was completed in February and will be 
repeated for the second semester new- 
comers. According to their needs, other 
types of help are given to experienced 
teachers who come from school systems. 
Children are not permitted to become 
aware of the “growing pains” of these class- 
room teachers. 


Proud of Total Program 


Teachers and principals in San Diego 
believe in our reading program and want 
in-service help so that it can be carried out 
as originally intended. To do this, teachers, 
principals, and supervisors recognize that 
they must constantly work on new ideas 
for improving it. We are proud that all our 
teachers have continued to improve the 
reading program in spite of the city’s rapid 
growth which has necessitated much help 
to new teachers. The improvement of the 
program is a real tribute to our experi- 
enced teachers, and to the reading teachers 
who help the new recruits with such a fine 
spirit. 


Instructional staff members have found 
it to be particularly gratifying to hear the 
new teachers express appreciation for help 
received and to observe children who have 
been given a good start in reading. 


+ 


STATE SCHOOL BOARD 
MEETINGS 

The Superintendent’s Bulletin of the 
Seattle public schools, under the title of 
“The American Way at Its Best,” pub- 
lishes this statement written by Supt. 
Samuel E. Fleming: 

The first week of December a group of men 
and women whose deliberations were of prime 
significance for the state of Washington met in 
annual convention in Yakima. The members of 
the group were the directors of the schools of 
the state of Washington. Not all school directors 
were in attendance but practically all districts 
were represented in some way. 

Who were these directors? They were men 
and women from all parts of the state, of varied 
personal experience, designated by the ballot of 
their neighbors to see that their children and 
youth were provided the opportunities to prepare 
themselves to be the citizens of a better com- 
munity, state, and nation. Theirs was a single 
purpose. It involved techniques of management, 
methods of finance, interpretation of public 
opinion, long-range planning as a means to the 
realization of its purpose. 

This was the American Way in action and 
at its best 
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For Teaching Efficiency 








Determining Teaching Load 


“Mr. Anderson, I just can’t find the 
time to perform these additional duties you 
have scheduled for me. Doe 
such a heavy schedule?” 
crowded classrooms and — understaffed 
schools, what harried principal has not 
heard similar protests upon the formulating 
of a new teacher schedule? How can we 
find an answer to such earnest complaints? 
Perhaps one way is to use a definite pat 
tern for the assigning of duties —— one 
which is understood and accepted by the 
teachers 


everyone have 
In these days of 


All Responsibilities Considered 


The method for determining the 
teacher’s load is to assign each junior and 
senior high school teacher five classes and 
one free period. Another way is to multi 
ply the number of hours taught by the 
number of pupils assigned to each teacher 
to provide a pupil-hour index. Obviously, 
neither of these methods, by themselves, is 
adequate. Such factors as class size, num 
ber of 


usual 


periods, number of preparations 
required, academic training and experience 
of the teacher, clerical duties, and extra 
curricular responsibilities must be consid 
ered as well. With this in mind, we define 
the teaching load as “the sum total of 
the responsibilities of the teacher to the 
pupils, to the community, to the 
and to herself.” 

Formulas for computing teacher load are 
numerous. Some are better than others: 
all have their advantages and drawbacks 
The writer’s formula is suggested for use 
as a guide to compute teaching loads on 
the junior and senior high school levels in 
a departmentalized plan, but excludes shop 
courses as well as music and phvsical edu 
cation activities. Available facilities often 
dictate the size of these classes 


MM hool 


The formula proposed here is set up 
on a point basis. with 300 points the recom 
mended load and 325 the maximum load 
If every were to make the best 
daily contribution possible. the point load 
would be between 2600 and 280, but the 
teacher shortage makes this impossible for 
the Where absolutely necessary 
the maximum point score could be raised 
when overloading hould be 
distributed equally 


teacher 


present 
occurs it 


5 ociate Profe ' f Educatior Ce A 
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Subject matter difficulty has been by 
passed by this formula, for this factor 
varies with the individual teacher. Indeed 
it would be quite difficult for the average 
art teacher to teach trigonometry, or for 
the mathematics teacher to instruct in art 
In the main, however, each teacher is in 
his or her own chosen field because of 
aptitude or great interest in it, with train- 
ing and ability comparable to that 
possessed by teachers of other subjects 


Factors Vary 

It is obvious that not all factors affecting 
the teaching load are of equal importance. 
The measurement of determinative weights 
to be assigned to these factors is somewhat 
tentative; the scientific determination of 
actual weights would require elaborate 
preparation, time, and financial outlay 
However, much progress can perhaps be 
made by evaluation of the factors in the 
light of their importance as 
by school authorities 


determined 


The suggested formula is 

AX C+ (PX 25) + (EC & 25) X EX = TP 

lo translate, the individual teacher’s 
point is found by using the following pro 
cedure: multiply the average number of 
pupils he teaches (A) by the number of 
classes taught (C). To this add the num 
ber of different preparations he must make, 
(P, consult Table IV) times 25 (P fay 
and also add 25 points for each extra 
curricular or administrative duty to which 
he is assigned (EK¢ Multiply this 
sum by the experience score (EX) and the 
total points (TP) are thus found 

The experience score may be found in 
Table I. This table takes into considera 
tion the fact that the inexperienced teacher 
requires more time for lesson planning and 
preparation. Unfortunately, it is a common 
practice for schools to replace an experi- 
enced teacher with an inexperienced one, 
burdening the novice with the same or even 
more duties than the older teacher per- 
formed, taking advantage of the enthusiasm 
and willingness of the beginner to accept 
obligations 


25) 


FABLE I. Experience Score 
No experience 14 
One years experience }! 


Iwo years’ experience 1}, 


Over two vears’ experience 1 


FABLE Il. Weighting the Average 
of Pupils Per Class 
fverage number 


of purl 


Number 


Formula Score 


1( 8 
15 12 
20 
50 
4( 
4( 50 
45 6 





TABLE III. Weighting for Number 
Classes 
Vumber of Classe Formula Number 

l 1 

' 14 
6 

PABLE IV 
Preparation Formula 

] 1 
2 2 
3 Ss 


4 = 


Additional Weighting 
In addition to the weighting of experi- 
ence, the number of classes, the number 
of preparations, and the average number 
of pupils in these classes must be weighted 
as well. Such weighting is in the form of 
extra credit for the overloading of classes 
and of pupils in the classes. The weights 
allowed for the burden of large groups 
additional preparations, and numerous 
classes are given in Tables II, III, and IV 
To illustrate the use of the formula, let 
us take the Teacher A 
Teacher B: 
Teacher A 
5 classes (6 to for- 
mula: Table IIT) 
2 preparations 
30 pupils per class 


cases of and 


Te a he } B 
6 classes (8 to for 
mula ) 
2 preparations 
35 pupils per class 
(40 to formula 
Table IT) 


1 extracurricular 


duty 
1 administrative 1 administrative 
duty duty 


No experience 3 years’ teaching 


experience 

The formula and results for Teacher A 
would be 
30 K 6 + (2 X 25) + (2 K 25) K 14 = 350 points 

For Teacher B: 

40 X 8 + (2 K 25) + 25 K 1 = 395 points 

In order to get these teachers on the 
recommended point load, Teacher A could 
drop the extracurricular duty as well as 
the administrative duty. This would mean 
that he would teach five periods with a 
teaching load point score of 300. Teacher 
B should be allowed to drop one class en 
tirely. This would change his formula to 
6 & 40 50 + 25 X 1 which 
would be nearer the recommended load 


5S, 


Ce ded on page 100 
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By associating the English word with the object or action, translation into the mother tongue is unnecessary. 
The bright faces of the children show that this teaching method is fun as well as practical. 


Americans All 





The Non-English Speaking Child 


in the Public Schools 


Geraldine Pankoke and Katharine F. Barnes* 


Foreign speaking children are not 
in United States 
teachers in all 


unusual 
classrooms. Elementary 
grades may find themselves 
faced with one or more pupils who do not 
understand the language in which the sub- 
the, 


jects are supposed to master are pre- 


sented. In this respect 


the Waukegan system 
is quite typical. If anything, the industrial 
character of this community with its rapid ex- 
pansion has made the problem even more 
acute. Since World War II, families with their 
children have come to this community from 
Puerto Rico 
Germany 


Greece, Mexico, Finland, and 
They have brought with them di- 
cultural and educational backgrounds, 
but were al! similar in that they could not 
speak English 

Several solutions to the problem presented 
by the language-handicapped were considered 
and rejected. It was suggested that each pupil 
regardless of age, might be placed in first 


verse 


*Waukegan. 1 publ 
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grade and gradually moved up. This would 
burden first-grade teachers, would subject the 
older pupils themselves to indignities and, in 
fact, had little to recommend it 
apparent simplicity. In at least one com- 
munity, such children have been placed in the 
hard-of-hearing rooms for a period of time 
In this community the hard-of-hearing teacher 
was already working at full capacity 
solution was not feasible 


except its 


Such a 


Special Class Attempted 


On an experimental basis, a special class for 
these children was attempted. Foreign speak- 
ing children from all the schools of the system 
were brought to one classroom for a half-day 
class. They spent the other half day in regular 
classrooms appropriate to their age and grade 
level, in the school and neighborhood in which 
they lived and in which their out-of-school 
issociates belonged 

At the time the class began 


) 


there were 2] 


pupils ranging in age from 6 to 15. Before the 
ended, additions brought it to a total 
children. Unfortunately, in many re- 
spects, the language sampling at this particular 
time happened to be biased; all of the chil- 
dren came from Spanish-speaking countries 

The teacher had 15 years of experience 
most of which was spent in teaching at the 
primary level. Part of this experience was ob- 
tained in a one-room school situation, She had 
a particularly good reputation for maintaining 
classroom discipline 


( lass 


of 27 


She spoke no foreign 
language 

The class was taught for a period of two 
months, with the 
following goals: 


teaching aimed at the 


1. to establish a basic 


) 


English vocabulary 
to give some grasp of the English idiom 
and sentence structure 
to build self-confidence 
Since the experiment was designed on the 


issumption that the members of the cla 
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would come from diverse foreign backgrounds, 
the teaching method was planned to exclude 
any use of foreign language in the classroom. 
There was a theoretical rationale for such a 
procedure in addition to the practical one; it 
was felt that direct learning of English words 
in connection with things, actions, and qual- 
ities might preclude the unnecessary step of 
translation into the mother tongue. Beginning 
students in any language in our country 
grope for the English equivalent. This is rec- 
ognized as an undesirable difficulty in true 
mastery of a language 


Materials Used 


In this endeavor, the following materials 
were used: real life toys (dollhouse furniture, 
dolls with movable limbs, toy animals, and 
other miniature replicas of everyday objects), 
pictures mounted on tag board, hectographs 
for coloring and following directions, picture 
word cards, and animal storybooks. 

New words were presented each day, In 
so far as the size of the class permitted, each 
child received individual drill work. Previous 
vocabulary was reviewed both in group and 
individually. Specific techniques included tele- 
phone conversations, telling stories in English 
both from pictures and from daily experiences 
Children were asked to describe the Thanks- 
giving party and activities of their respective 
classrooms. The natural interests of children 
in singing were utilized in teaching both pro- 
nunciation and common phrases. The mean 
ings of the words in the songs were conveyed 


A School Board Member Views — 


verbally, dramatically, and pictorially. Simple 
stories were read. Vocabulary was directly 
built through the presentation of objects and 
pictures. Names of things were taught by the 
visual presentation of objects and pictures. 
Verbs were ‘aught not only through the use 
of pictures and objects, but also through the 
actions of the children themselves. Walk, run, 
sit, stand, and smile are good examples. Prepo- 
sitions were introduced by the appropriate 
placement of objects and pupils. These also 
led to games in which the pupils acted in 
response to directions. The use of games 
which required a knowledge of the meaning 
of critical words was particularly effective. 

Most children were eager to try. All were 
eager to talk. Some learned as many as three 
hundred words in addition to sentences and 
English idioms. On the average, probably two 
hundred words were added to the speaking 
vocabulary in the two-month period. Before 
and after measurements were not made. There 
appeared to be no satisfactory methods for 
making such measurements 


Unanticipated Problems 


One of the chief values of the experiment 
derived from the unanticipated problems 
which arose in the course of the class. The 
source of one of these problems has already 
been indicated. The common cultural and 
language background of the pupils gave them 
a certain community feeling which diminished 
the effectiveness of the instruction. The 
children tended to talk among themselves in 








Spanish thinking that the teacher could not 
understand (they were sometimes wrong). 
In addition, they helped each other in Spanish 
when the teacher asked questions. Then too, 
the age range was too large. The older chil- 
dren, particularly the older boys, were self- 
conscious: Finally, the class was too large for 
individual attention and drill. 


Recommendations 


A number of lessons have been learned from 
this experiment which might be of use to 
other systems. (1) A class composed of stu- 
dents all having the same language back- 
ground is apt to develop an in-group rela- 
tionship with the teacher on the outside. This 
situation is a serious impediment to instruc- 
tional efforts. (2) Cultural background is an 
important factor. Social status incident to 
age and sex varies in importance from one 
country to another. (3) Individual drill de- 
mands a smaller class, even if the period of 
teaching must be shortened. (4) A wide dis- 
crepancy in age among the children is con- 
ducive to classroom disorder and _ self-con- 
sciousness. (5) Games involving critical 
English words are effective aids. (6) Free- 
hand drawing can be a particularly uninspiring 
activity for some groups. 

This experiment was successful. The pupils 
gained. The system has learned. Next time 
we shall have better knowledge and techniques 
for teaching these children and enabling them 
to become members of the community in 
which they find themselves 


The Responsibility of the School Board 


A school board that provides an elaborate 
framework of education but does not rec- 
ognize the importance of guidance within 
the schools, and implement this program in 
the budget, fails in its obligation to the 
children for whom the schools are built. 
That an essential service of education is 
thus slighted is evident from an examina- 
tion of the nature and function of guidance. 

What is guidance? Guidance is an at- 
tempt to reach down within the schools to 
the individual child, to counsel him in his 
personal, educational, and vocational prob- 
lems, to employ the necessary specialized 
aids so that he may become a happy well- 
adjusted individual, able to see himself 
correctly in relation to the world about him, 


*Member of the Board of Education, Fairfax County, Va 
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in Secondary School Guidance 





A high school senior gains practical 
stenographic experience by 
assisting a busy counselor. 
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and able to solve the problems he must 
face. Its purpose is to aid not only the 
problem child, but to serve the average 
student. Its goal is to inspire all children 
to realize their maximum potentialities. 


An Area of Urgent Need 

The need of guidance is imperative in the 
present day high school. The student must 
decide if and where he is going to college 
and, if possible, his field of study. Or he 
must choose a vocation when he knows 
little of the complex vocational field, the 
mobile labor market or changing tech- 
nicological developments. Then too, he 
must make decisions regarding personal 
problems that often call for capable di- 
rection from others. 
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Other factors accentuate the need of 
guidance in our secondary schools. The 
nationwide trend is away from the small 
school as “uneconomical,” and the high 
school with 750-2500 students is now the 
standard. As the school grows, the difficulty 
of knowing and serving the needs of the 
individual child increases proportionately 
We are now a long way from that classic 
conception of the school as a teacher on one 
end of a log and a child on the other end. 

Then, too, the very mobility of American 
life increases the need of guidance. This 
need is reflected in the high schools where 
growing numbers, through family compul- 
sion, are forced to leave familiar schools 
and make their way in strange surround- 
ings. The new student who fails to adjust is 
likely to develop into the “problem child.” 
Through a wise guidance program, new stu- 
dents are aided in becoming well-integrated. 
and contributing members of their new 
school groups. 

The breakdown of the modern family 
also accentuates this need for guidance. 
In a nation, where reportedly one marriage 
in three ends in divorce, a heavy burden 
falls upon the schools. Through adequate 
guidance, the school must provide moral 
leadership for those students without the 
ballast of a secure home. 


Comparing Costs 

But guidance costs money — fortunately, 
far less than a comparative program of 
physical education. However, a good guid- 
ance program requires adequate physical 
space within the school plant, trained per- 
sonnel, and those aids necessary to make 
the program vital. 

Each counselor should be provided with 
an attractive room, approximately 10 by 10 
feet in size, located near the principal’s 
office. Here the guidance counselor meets 
the individual student, holds conferences, 
and talks with parents. 

Since successful counseling requires the 
establishment of a close person-to-person 
relationship, the counseling room that is 
pleasantly painted and well lighted, with 
attractive curtains at the windows, and 
comfortable, casual furnishings contributes 
greatly to effective guidance. This may 
seem the ultimate in extravagance to some 
school board members, but, for so impor- 
tant a psychological aid, the cost in the 
school budget is infinitesimal. Even hard- 
headed industrialists have learned that 
pleasing surroundings promote friendly re- 
lations and increased production. 

A counselor should not share her office, 
since the personal — often confidential — 
relationship is damaged when an unrelated 
third party is present. Ideally, the office 
should be soundproofed. 


Co-operation Necessary 


A successful guidance program within the 
high school demands the close co-operation 
of a number of people. These include the 
principal who, as a firm believer in guid- 
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The guidance and help given a student by a trained counselor have 
added value because the relationship is personal and confidential. 


ance, does not regard the counselors as 
rivals to his authority, but in their correct 
role as his assistants. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that no program can 
succeed without his wholehearted support. 
A successful program also requires home 
room teachers who are not mere attendance 
officers or administrative assistants, but 
who work closely with the counselors to 
give their home room students regular 
group guidance. Visiting teachers, the 
school nurse, and psychologist contribute 
their specialized and valuable services. 
Above all, the program requires trained 
counselors who give their full time to guid- 
ance. Through their skilled knowledge and 
co-ordination they breathe life into the 
program. 

School boards often make ‘economy 
cuts” that devitalize the guidance program 
by providing inadequately for trained 
counselors. This error stems, usually, from 
the board’s failure to appreciate the im- 
portance and multiplicity of responsibilities 
that fall on the shoulders of the trained 
counselor. Their actual duties vary with 
the individual school. To assist them, the 
principal customarily appoints faculty com- 
mittees for school-wide specialized testing 
programs, and the maintenance of the im- 
portant cumulative records. 

Even with full faculty assistance in these 
fields, a wide variety of duties remains 
within the province of the counselor. She 
gives all requested individual testings. In 
most schools, she interviews the students 
entering the high school by transfer. She 
counsels, encourages, and aids the children 
on the verge of academic failure, to combat 
the potential “dropout.” She must allow 
time for students who come to her vol- 
untarily for guidance and assistance in vo- 






cational decisions. She helps students to 
secure college scholarships. She consults 
frequently with parents in all these matters 
She holds varied student group conferences 
on college and career problems and acts as 
a student adviser on curriculum choice. 

The counselor must co-operate with not 
only the home room teachers, but with the 
entire teaching staff, who can give valuable 
group guidance, particularly in the voca 
tional fields. For example, the science 
teacher can open up to his students numer 
ous vistas in the field of science, or a 
speech teacher in the fields of radio or 
television —-if they are alerted to these 
possibilities. The counselor in co-operation 
with the school librarian, is responsible for 
planned and stimulating bulletin boards 
as well as attractive, accessible guidance 
files and aids 


Individual Counseling 


Ihe counselor’s chief responsibility, how 
ever, is the individual counseling of the 
average student. As a reasonable minimum, 
a trained counselor should interview every 
student once a semester. In every schoo! 
system, is not a child entitled to 15 minutes 
a semester, thirty minutes a year, two hours 
in four years of the time and wisdom of a 
trained guidance teacher? 

In the days before the consolidated high 
school, many a child loitered after hours 
and talked through a special problem with 
his favorite teacher on the pretext of clean 
ing the blackboard. Now, with buses de- 
parting on rigid schedule, those periods of 
informal guidance are gone, and counseling 
must be done on school time. 

While accrediting agencies have not set 
up a hard and fast ratio of counselors to 

Concluded or 
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Significant Trends Indicated in 





The Progress and Problems of Redistricting 


Phe person who ignores the recent his- 
tory of school district reorganization in the 
United States is missing a movement that 
has already had, and will continue to have, 
a profound effect on American public edu- 
cation. Since 1949, the writer has made 
biennial surveys of the redistricting activity 
in each of the 48 states, in an attempt to 
provide information that might assist lead- 
ers in the various states in shaping the 
course of future events. A state-by-state 
summary of the latest survey was carried 
in the previous issue of this Journal. In 
that article, it was revealed that the num- 
ber of school districts in the United States 
on November 1, 1953, was 65,294, com- 
pared with 72,637 in 1951, and approxi- 
mately 87,000 in 1949 

Although the number of school districts 
eliminated during the biennium 1951-53 
was approximately half of what it had 
been during the previous biennium, there 
is no reason to believe that the big drive 
is about over. The ideal school district 
structure for the United States can never 
be achieved, because of the dynamic nature 
of the factors involved. Moreover, the ideal 
even for today is so far from realization 
that many more years of the present type 
of effort will be required in most of the 
states before anything approaching ade- 
quacy is achieved. The eight states of Towa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin 
each contain more than three thousand 
school districts, and an additional twelve 
states each contain more than one thousand 
districts. Slow but consistent progress is 
being made in many of these states, and 
in others there are encouraging evidences 
of incipient progress. 


Attendance Areas Realigned 


Consolidations and other realignments 
of attendance areas have been even more 
widespread than the reorganization of 
school districts. Even in states where dis- 
trict structure has remained largely un- 
changed, scores or even hundreds of schools 
are being closed every year. For example, 
in South Dakota, about fifty schools are 
closed each year, mostly as a result of 
contract-for-tuition arrangements with 
neighboring districts. In the Southeast, 
where the complete or modified county 
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unit prevails, approximately 85 one-room 
schools are closed annually in Alabama, an 
average of 257 one- and two-room schools 
have been closed in Tennessee each year 
for the past three years, and in North 
Carolina there has been an average annual 
reduction of 122 attendance centers. 
Howard Dawson of the N.E.A.’s Depart- 
ment of Rural Education reports that the 
number of one-teacher schools in the 
United States has been reduced from ap- 
proximately 96,000 to fewer than 60,000 
during the past decade. 

Activity in the New England section is 
directed largely toward the establishment 
of regional high schools. Considerable in- 
terest in regional high schools has also been 
shown in New Jersey. 

In the Southeast, there appears to be a 
rather general desire for complete county 
units in those states having a number of 
independent systems; however, the record 
during the past two years does not show 
any actual trend in that direction, with the 
exception of Kentucky. In fact, there were 
slight increases in the number of inde- 
pendent systems in four of the southeastern 
states since 1951. Twenty-three county dis- 
tricts have been set up in connection with 
South Carolina’s big redistricting program, 
but there are also 80 independent units. 


Community Unit Concept 


In the remainder of the states, the ‘“‘com- 
munity unit” concept has wide acceptance 
in theory, but practice varies considerably. 
In some states, no action has been taken 
as yet to close hundreds of dormant dis- 
tricts (those in which no school has been 
in operation during a given period of time). 
In other states, most of the redistricting to 
date has consisted of mergers involving two 
or three inadequate districts, resulting in 
one new inadequate district which is better 
able to afford its inefficiency. In still other 
states and areas within states, a second 
step has been reached —that of “con- 
solidating the consolidations” of previous 
years. In addition, many actual community 
units have been set up, although the total 
number of reorganized districts that exem- 
plify what is really meant by the term 
“natural community” is disappointingly 
small. 

With regard to reorganization legisla- 
tion, provisions pertaining to school dis- 
trict structure were enacted since 1951 in 






at least twenty states, but they were mostly 
minor adjustments in existing laws. There 
were no new programs of an over-all, com- 
prehensive nature such as those which 
characterized the period from 1945 to 1951 

Most of the changes could be considered 
to be improvements, although there were a 
few setbacks. 

Laws requiring the abolition of dormant 
districts were passed in Kansas, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin, following a practice already 
in effect in several other states. Minimum 
standards for all new districts or certain 
classes of districts were set in Towa, Cali- 
fornia, and Wisconsin. 

Redistricting procedure in Ohio was 
changed by the creation of nine-member 
county citizens’ committees, upon presenta- 
tion of a resolution by the county board of 
education or a petition signed by 3 per cent 
of the electors, to study the need for re- 
organization and to make recommendations 
All redistricting laws were rewritten in a 
single chapter in Iowa, although the pro- 
cedures were not significantly changed. The 
1953 Vermont Legislature passed a permis- 
sive law that is very similar to the 1951 
law. Intermediate county boards and 
county superintendencies were automat 
ically eliminated where complete county 
units have been set up in Idaho. Minor 
amendments to the New York laws were 
adopted, providing for enlarging city schoo] 
districts and for certain changes in the in 
termediate district law. In North Carolina 
the State Board must operate three-teacher 
high schools if the local community is 
willing to pay for one of the teachers. In 
North Dakota, an existing district must 
give its approval for part of the district to 
be included in a reorganization plan, unless 
a natural beundary separates the two parts 

Legislation that could indirectly affect 
district organization was passed in several 
states. High school tuition rates, or tax 
levies to raise high school tuition funds in 
elementary school districts, were increased 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota. Bond levy limits were raised in 
South Dakota and for most districts in 
Kansas, and South Dakotans will vote in 
November, 1954, on an amendment to the 
State Constitution which would increase the 
limit on district indebtedness from 5 to 1( 
per cent of assessed valuation. Changes in 
allotments of state funds should encourage 
redistricting in such states as_ Illinois 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Pennsylvania 
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Better Leadership Needed 


Ihe problems and obstacles in the path 
of desirable redistricting remain largely the 
same as they have been for a number of 
years. Although there are fortunately many 
exceptions, the outstanding obstacle, over 
the nation as a whole, is undoubtedly a 
lack of strong leadership on the local, in- 
termediate, and state levels. Many of the 
other problems that are often cited could be 
eliminated or at least greatly affected by 
capable leadership. Prominent among these 
other problems are: (1) undesirable pro- 
visions for the financial support of schools; 
(2) lack of understanding or misunder- 
standing of the nature, purposes, and 
effects of both redistricting and modern 
education; (3) absence of the type of 
legislation that provides machinery for and 
encourages desirable redistricting; and (4) 
local conditions and attitudes. 

Inefficient existing district organization 
and inequitable financial support often 
combine to form a mutually sustaining 
monstrosity that is extremely difficult to 
combat. The greater the degree of decen- 
tralization, the wider the variations in 
financial ability tend to be, and unfortu- 
nately, the more difficult it is to equalize 
educational opportunity. Great differences 
in financial ability among school districts 
also create a formidable problem for those 
who would promote the merging of the 
“haves” with the “have nots.” Where the 
state fails to provide appropriate financial 
incentives. or even favors the wealthy but 
inefficient districts, effective school district 
reorganization demands the strong type of 
leadership referred to previously, over a 
considerable period of time. The problem 
involves adequate provision for financing 
not only the ongoing instructional program, 
but also transportation, housing, and all of 
the other requirements for modern educa- 
tion. Assets and liabilities of existing dis- 
tricts must also be disposed of  satisfac- 
torily 

The second area of difficulty, lack of 
understanding, is not confined to the lay 
public, nor is it confined to the redistricting 
process itself. Reorganization has been 
hampered in all too many places by apathy, 
or even active opposition, on the part of 
school people. And our success at “selling” 
redistricting has been limited by our failure 
to use existing evidence to convince our 
publics of the results of the better reorgan- 
ization programs elsewhere in providing the 
framework in which a truly effective school 
can operate. Further, we have too often as- 
sumed that terms such as “modern educa- 
tion” (or worse, “progressive education” ) 
are equally understood and appreciated by 
all people. As a matter of fact, to associate 
“modern education” with redistricting is 
to administer the kiss of death to the whole 
program as far as a large proportion of the 
people is concerned, especially in rural 
areas. In other words, we have the full-time 
job of interpreting and creating a desire for 
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modern education itself, along with the 
organizational framework through which it 
might be provided. 


Interfering Influences 


Poor redistricting laws are not unrelated 
to the other problems of poor leadership, 
poor financial support programs, and poor 
understanding of what it is all about. With- 
out going into the whole matter of what 
constitutes poor redistricting laws, it can 
safely be said that certain provisions make 
for effective action and other provisions al- 
most guarantee failure. For example, the 
practice of requiring a favorable majority 
vote in each component district for a re- 
organization proposal to carry has deterred 
action wherever it has been tried. The latest 
victims are Colorado and Washington, 
where excellent progress had been made 
prior to the enactment of the district-by- 





district voting procedure, but very little 
since then. 

Unfavorable local conditions and atti- 
tudes are also closely related to all of the 
other problems that have been mentioned. 
The biggest problem seems to center in the 
smali high school and all of the pride, 
rivalries, and special interests that revolve 
around it. There are those who just don’t 
want the neighboring village to ‘get 
ahead,” those who fear the effects that 
they think closing the local high school 
would have on business activity in the 
town (despite a growing body of evidence 
that the effects are usually slight), and 
those who honestly feel that their 50-pupil 
high school is completely satisfactory. 
There are also political, racial, and religious 
axes to grind, and urban-rural differences 
and suspicions that need reconciling 

A problem of special importance and 
complexity is that of the suburban areas 
surrounding the larger cities. These areas 
do not exactly fit our usual definitions of 
“natural communities.” It is hoped that 
studies now being conducted through the 
Midwest Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration and will 
provide some answers. 


elsewhere 


Problem of Intermediate Unit 


Another area of concern, and one that 
could well be considered to be the Great 





Frontier in the organization and adminis- 
tration of education in the small towns and 
rural areas of the nation, is that of the 
intermediate unit. In most states, the in- 
termediate unit is at the present time the 
county. Largely as a result of the wide- 
spread reorganization of school districts in 
recent years, the typical county superin- 
tendent finds himself in a position that 
cannot be justified much longer in terms 
of the job that needed to be done as re 
cently as fifteen vears ago. On the other 
hand, a new job that of acting as an 
agency for the provision of services to a 
small number of independent school dis- 
tricts —- offers a challenge to county super- 
intendents that will demand the highest 
type of educational leadership. One needs 
only to study the work now being done by 
certain outstanding county superintendents 
to appreciate the possibilities for inter- 
mediate-level leadership in the future. Un- 
fortunately, it seems that an alarmingly 
large proportion of our educators, including 
the county superintendents themselves, do 
not understand what has been happening 
and what could result from it. In several 
states and C.P.E.A. regions, attempts are 
now being made to get a vision of the inter- 
mediate unit of the future its organiza- 
tion, its functions, and the personnel needed 
to do the job. Much more needs to be done, 
and it must be done soon. Of this we can 
be reasonably certain: unless we are willing 
to deny the children in rural areas the 
educational opportunities they are entitled 
to, we must provide strong intermediate 
units to round out the programs in the 
smaller community school districts of the 
future, or some agency such as the state 
must provide the needed services. The only 
other alternative is to enlarge the local 
school districts to the point where they are 
self-sufficient, but the question of local con- 
trol, initiative, and responsibility would 
have to be answered satisfactorily for this 
alternative to be defensible. 


Progress and Problems Summarized 


The following generalizations would seem 
to be warranted, from a study of recent re- 
districting activity in the 48 states: 

1. The trend since 1951 has continued to 
be toward larger school districts. Although 
the number of districts increased slightly 
(from one to three districts) in five states, 
mostly in the Southeast, and the number 
of districts remained the same in 12 states, 
mostly in the Southeast and in New Eng- 
land, there were decreases in the remaining 
31 states. These decreases ranged from only 
one in South Dakota to 1331 in her neigh 
bor, Minnesota. 

2. An even more pronounced nationwide 
trend has been toward larger schools. Al- 
though increases in scholastic population 
account for much of this growth in school 
size, especially in larger towns and cities, 
the realignment of attendance areas has 
been the big factor in smaller towns and 
rural areas. These realignments have often 
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occurred within newly reorganized districts, 
but also frequently result from the estab- 
lishment of regional schools, joint boards, 
or contractual arrangements where district 
structure remains unchanged 

3. There are hopeful signs, in most of the 
‘small district” states, of a trend toward 
K-12 districts, in which both elementary 
and secondary schools are provided. Al- 
though the natural community district is 
the goal in most states, its complete attain- 
ment has been the exception more than the 
rule. 


4. An increasing number of state legis 
latures are enacting laws requiring the 
elimination of dormant districts 

5. An increasing number of states are 
providing various inducements that should 


Recent Judicial Opinion XV 





promote redistricting, or are at least re- 
moving certain obstacles. Much still needs 
to be done in several states. 

6. Although there is no clear trend, in 
some states a number of districts that 
formerly contracted for instruction have 
now actually merged with other districts. 

7. There seems to be an increased tend- 
ency toward planned redistricting pro- 
grams, based on sound principles of organ- 
ization, and less emphasis on bigness alone 
However, much of the actual change that 
is taking place falls short of the stated 
ideals. 

8. Progress within states tends to be 
spotty. In addition to local differences in 
such factors as variability of tax burden, 
existing organization, and many other in- 






fluences, this suggests considerable varia- 
tion in lay and professional leadership on 
the local district and intermediate levels. 

9. Although there are examples of out- 
standing programs of service at the inter 
mediate level, as yet most county superin- 
tendents, school district superintendents, 
state department of education officials, and 
professors of educational administration 
have not developed an adequate theory 
concerning the organization and functions 
of the post-redistricting intermediate unit 

10. Redistricting is here to stay. Al- 
though the need for change should always 
be studied, even in reorganized districts 
it is significant to note that it is extremely 
rare for the people of a reorganized district 
to ask to return to their original status 








School Boards aa Teacher Contracts 






\ major aspect of the “personnel man 
agement” function of the local school board 
is the selection and retention of properly 
qualified employees. And since approxi 
mately one quarter of all those employed 
by the various levels of government in the 
United States are in public education, this 
responsibility is one of considerable im 
portance to the local board and the com 
munity it serves. The correctness of this 
latter statement would appear well borne 
out by the fact that, frequently, public 
education touches either directly or indi- 
rectly the life of almost every citizen in 
the community 

It is probably also true that the reputa 
tion a local governmental agency enjoys 
for the performance of its assigned duties 
is frequently dependent on the intelligence 
and efficiency with which it utilizes the 
human resources involved, as well as on the 
fairness and impartiality of the personnel 
policies and practices it employs 

\ significant court decision that involved 
some of the “personnel management”’ re 
sponsibilities of a local school board was 
rendered in the Arizona Supreme Court on 
October 26, 1953 

The case! is also of interest because it 
aptly illustrates that the exact legal status 
of a particular school board operation 
in this case, the contracting for teacher 
services —- can only be determined authori 


*Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School, Jersey City, 
N. ] 

Tempe Union High School Dist Hopkins, cited a 
262 P. 2d 38 in the National Reporter Syster 
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tatively and completely when the school 
officials have looked beyond the provisions 
of the legislative enactments, to the inter- 
pretation of these provisions as given in 
court decisions 


Facts of the Case 


In February, 1952, Hopkins, who was 
certified as a “probationary” teacher under 
existing Arizona statutes (and was em- 
ployed by the Tempe district), received 
oral notice that her contract would be 
terminated at the end of the current school 
vear. At that time she was told by the 
superintendent, in substance, that her dis- 
cipline in study hall was not satisfactory. 
Since she was about to complete her third 
year as a probationary teacher, renewal of 
her contract for the school year 1952—53 
would entitle her to certification as a tenure 
or “continuing” teacher 

Under the existing statutes, teacher con- 
tracts were automatically renewed at the 
end of each school year unless, on or before 
March 15, notice was given to the teachers 
concerned that their contracts were to be 
terminated at the end of the current school 
vear, or that they were dismissed 

On March 14, 1952, Hopkins received a 
written notice saying, in toto, that at a 
recent meeting the board had decided not 
to renew her contract for the year 1952-53. 

Thereupon she began negotiations with 
the superintendent and the board relating 
to re-employment. This being of no avail, 
on June 25, 1952. she filed suit to compel 






Stephen KF. Roach. Ph.D.’ 


the board to renew her contract on the 
grounds that: (1) the written notice had 
not incorporated therein the required rea 
sons for terminating the contract; and (2) 
not having received a proper, legal notice, 
her contract was automatically renewed. 

To these claims the lower court agreed, 
and directed the board to re-employ Hop- 
kins (for the year 1952-53), and to give 
her a written contract of employment ac- 
cordingly. From this ruling the school 
board appealed. 

Other pertinent statutes provided: (1) 
that the giving of the notice of termination 
applied to both “continuing” and “proba- 
tionary” teachers (section 54-1010). (The 
Section was silent, however, as to whether 
the notice was to be in writing.) (2) That 
no continuing teacher was to be dismissed, 
or his contract of employment terminated, 
unless written notice specifying the causes 
therefor was first given to the teacher by 
the school board (Section 54-1011). (3) 
That a stipulated procedure be followed 
whereby the dismissed teacher might re- 
quest and receive a hearing (Section 54- 
1012). (4) That Sections 54-1011 and 
54-1012 were not applicable to probation- 
ary teachers, but that the school board 
“shall, in cases where notice of dismissal 
or termination is given, incorporate in 
such notice a statement of the reasons 
therefor.’ 


The Issues 


As framed in the grounds presented for 
appeal. the local board suggested the issues 
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were fourfold. These were, in essence: (1) 
that it was not required that a written 
notice of termination be given to a proba- 
tionary teacher; (2) that notices of termi- 
nation for probationary teachers were not 
required to state the reason for the termi- 
nation; (3) that the board should not be 
compelled to give Hopkins a written con- 
tract of employment; and (4) that Hop- 
kins waited too long to file her complaint, 
and hence was guilty of laches (i.e., undue 
delay). 


Findings of the Court 


With regard to the board’s first and 
second grounds — that the notice need not 
have been a written one, nor contain a 
statement of the reasons for the termina- 
tion — the court commented as follows: 
“The fact that the legislature excluded both 
Sections 54-1011 and 54-1012 from the 
operation of Section 54-1017 . . . [makes 
it] clear that the legislature intended that 
the two Sections were to be considered 
together. 

Turning then to Section 54-1017 of the 
pertinent statutes, the court noted that its 
provisions required that school boards 
“shall, in cases where notice of dismissal 
or termination is given, incorporate in 
such notice a statement of the reasons 
therefor.” The opinion then continued: “In- 
corporated . . . means to unite in so as to 
form one body; to unite with another 
body so as to make a part of it. There 
must be a corpus before anything can be 
incorporated into it. An oral notice [of 
termination] is intangible and remains so 
until reduced to writing and then, and 
only then, can a statement [of the reasons 
for the termination] be incorporated into 
it.” 

“| Therefore] the notice of dismissal of 
a probationary teacher under the clear 
language of Section 54-1017 . must be 
in writing. ... | And] it follows necessarily 
that the official notice of termination of 
contract being in writing, the reasons for 
such dismissal must be incorporated 
therein.” 

Therewith the court dismissed these two 
grounds for appeal as presented by the 
school board. 

In its consideration of all of the board’s 
contentions, the court emphasized that 
where the statutes — as in this instance - 
created a special procedure for the pro- 
tection of personal rights, such statutes 
must be strictly followed. It also quoted 
with favor (from a California case) the 
opinion: “The primary rule of statutory 
construction to which all others must yield 
is to determine the intent of the legisla- 
ture. . . When this intent is ascertained, it 
will not be departed from if it is reason 
ably possible to avoid it.” 

To the board’s third ground for appeal 
the opinion decreed: “. because the 
written notice given plaintiff {Hopkins| 
cid not have incorporated therein the rea 
son for terminating her contract as required 
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by law, such notice was void and did not 
have the effect of terminating such con- 
tract. It was in law no notice at all. . . 
|The board] not having complied with the 
statute .. . her contract was automatically 
renewed . . . by operation of law.” 

“The board [having] exhausted its dis 
cretion... [there] remained only the min 
isterial act of reducing her contract 
{to writing|.”” Under such circumstances 
the board could and would be compelled 
to give such a contract. 

With regard to the board’s final conten- 
tion, the court opinion was brief: “We do 
not agree that plaintiff is guilty of 
laches in waiting a little over three months 
to bring her action. . Attempts were 
being made during a good portion of this 
time to settle the matter out of court which 
ultimately failed.” 

Therewith the court found against the 
school board, and upheld the lower court 
ruling that Hopkins be re-employed, under 
contract, for the year 1952-53. 


Significance of Case 

The following — significant — principles 
would appear to have been formulated by 
the court in this case. 

1. Where the statutes specify that a 
local school board is required to “incorpor- 
ate” a statement (of reasons for terminat 
ing a teaching contract) in the notice of 
termination, such incorporation is not pos 
sible unless the notice is a written one. 





? 


Under 
sarily follows that the “statement of rea 


such circumstances, it neces- 
sons” must also be in writing. 

3. Where — as in this termination ot 
contract for services the statutes create 
a special procedure for the protection of 
the personal rights involved, such statutes 
must be followed strictly. 

+. When a board exhausts its discretion- 
ary authority, and there remains only a 
ministerial act, the board com 
pelled to perform such act. 

5. Undue delay (laches) cannot be 
charged when, during the period of time 
in question, efforts are being made to effect 
an out-of-court settlement, even though 
such attempts prove fruitless and court 
action is undertaken. 

In addition, the observant school board 
member will note how this case restates 
anew the frequently overlooked fact that 
legislative enactments will often remain in 
effectual until the courts, in opinions such 


can be 


as this, determine their true force and 
effect 
A MISNOMER 
Forrest M. Kelley, Jr., the State School Archi 


tect for Florida, has kindly drawn attention to a 
misnomer which appeared in Dr. Roach’s article 


in January, 1954 
In the first paragraph under “Facts of the 
Case,” and again in a later paragraph in the 


article, reference should have been made to a 
“payment bond” rather 
bond 


than a “performance 





The Orrville, Ohio, Board of Education in Session 


The Orrville City Board of Education is continuing a program of expand- 
ing the school services as well as the local school plant. Beginning in 1948 
with a bond issue of $500,000, the board is now erecting two modern addi- 
tions to school buildings at a cost of $725,000. Plans for a new million dollar 
high school on a 30 acre site recently purchased have been approved. A 
three mill operational levy had been approved by the voters in November, 
1953, when a bond issue for $725,000 was also passed. 

Members of the board, from left to right — seated: Robert Maiwurm; 
C. E. Badger; Welker J. Smucker, president; Neil R. Whitson, vice presi- 


dent; and Raymond Morgan. 


Standing, left to right: Hollis Auble, clerk; Supt 


R. E. C. McDougall. 












With Far-Reaching Legislation 








Indiana Meets a School Building Shortage 












The Indiana General Assembly, in 1945 
foresaw the public school classroom shortage 
which would follow World War II. The num- 
ber of births had increased from 50,500 in 
1932 to 74,648 in 1944. In addition, Indiana 
had experienced a wave of in-migration dur- 
ing the war, including many families with 
children. These conditions resulted in a seri 
ous problem for Indiana school officials. Many 
chool corporations faced a wave of increas- 
ing enrollment although their ability to pro 
vide funds for capital purposes was severely 
limited 

Indiana has the severe school debt 
limitation of any state. The constitution limits 
local school indebtedness to 2 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of taxable property. A 
further restriction prohibits the assumption 
of indebtedness by the state. The Indiana 
constitution is extremely difficult to amend 
Consequently, an increase in the debt limita 
tion did not seem feasible 

The total leeway for additional school bond 
indebtedness throughout the state was 
60 million dollars in 1944. Much of this 
leeway was in areas with little or no need 
for additional classrooms. Partly as a result 
of this restrictive debt limitation, and partly 
as a result of a virtual building moratorium 
during the depression and war years, many 
Indiana school corporations faced a postwar 
school construction need greatly in 
of their ability to provide funds 


most 


only 


excess 


Age of School Building 


State reports indicate that 507 Indiana 
school buildings containing 3437 classrooms 
were constructed before 1901. Nearly 20 per 
cent of Indiana’s school buildings were more 
than 45 years old in 1945. Approximately 50 
per cent were more than 25 years old 
(Table 1). 

In 1945, the General Assembly enacted a 
law permitting a new cumulative school build- 
ing fund, revenues to be accumulated from 
an annual building fund tax. This tax rate 
was limited to 75 cents, but was later raised 
to $1.25 per $100 of taxable property. Indi- 
ana schools were alert to the possibilities of 
this law, and by 1951 more than 20 per cent 
of the school districts had established such 
a fund 

Only 20 Indiana school cities did not have 
1 cumulative school building fund in 1951 
I'wenty-six school towns representing 39.4 
per cent had cumulative funds. However, 
only 122 of the 918 townships operating 
independent schools had a cumulative fund 
The importance of these funds is shown by 
the total balance in these 239 funds of 

* Assistant 


Professor of Education and Finance Cor 


ultant, Indiana former! \ tant Direct 
Indiana School Facilities Ss 
Indiana, Acts 1945, Ch. §7 


University 


42 


W. Monfort Barr* 


TABLE 1 The Number and Per Cent of indiana Public 
School Buildings and Classrooms Classified by Date 
of Construction*® 


Year School Buildings Classrooms 

Buidt Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Before 1900 507 19.10 3,437 13.73 
1900-19 $50 32.01 7,959 1.78 
1920-29 737 7.76 8.097 34 
1930 ) 4 12.7 62 14.47 
1940.44 4 + 54 5 80 
1945-50 129 4.86 71 3.88 
Total 655 100.00 5,038 100.00 


*Computed from School Facilitie 
State Superintendent of Public 


Survey reports to the 


Instruction, August, 1951 


$20,738,000 on July 31, 1951. In addition, 
large sums had been used by the local cor- 
porations before this date. However, it be- 
came evident that many school districts would 
be unable to provide facilities for rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of children even if maxi- 
mum use was made of bonds and _ building 
fund legislation 


Other Building Legislation 


Leaders in the Assembly soon provided 
inother means of obtaining school facilities. 
Permissive legislation in 1947 provided for 
the creation of nonprofit holding companies 
iuthorized to construct and lease school 
buildings to local school corporations.* The 
lessee was to be given the option of eventual 
ownership. This method of financing, previ- 
ously attempted in 1928, had been declared 
unconstitutional. The new law was likewise 
challenged. The Indiana Supreme Court, in 
1953, upheld the constitutionality of the 1947 
act, thus establishing a third major means 
of obtaining new kuilding space. More than 
20 Indiana school corporations have leased 
buildings from holding corporations, buildings 
valued as high as 12 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property. About 200 addi- 
tional districts plan to use this act according 
to a recent survey. 


TABLE 2. The Number and Per Cent of Indiana School 
Corporations Having Cumulative Building Funds, the 
Balances, and Average Tax Rate, July 31, 1951* 





= - Cumulative building 
=) gEX funds 
= . a2 iw 
;f 3-3 © 
a Ss Soa S3p 
= SQ Sed Se2 
= Sees w > Sm = 
2a 3 os = S35 ees 
~ a 7 i 323 BES 
w SS Number PerCent gq => =f 
City 111 91 82.0 $12,678 46.9 
Town 66 26 49.4 897 7 
Township 918 122 13.3 7,163 43.5 
Total 1,095 239 21.8 $70 738 44 


"Computed from records of Indiana State Board of Tax 
Commissioners and Indiana State Publi 
Instruction 


Department of 


The Assembly, in 1951, passed the Indiana 
School Building Authority Act, which pro- 


Indiana, Acts 1947, Ch 
























vided for the construction and lease ot 
public school buildings, within limitations, by 
a state school building authority.* This act 
provides for rental contracts during a 50-year 
period, and for permanent ownership by the 
Authority. The act is now undergoing a State 
Supreme Court test 


Major School Studies 


Two major state school studies were pro 
vided for by the Indiana General Assembly 
during the postwar period. Funds had been 
provided in 1947 for a general study. In 1951 
1 State School Survey Commission was 
created and charged with the task of study 
ing the need for school buildings and district 
reorganization. Both studies recommended 
abandonment of the principle that the cost 
of local school facilities be met only by local 
property tax revenues. This principle has been 
steadily adhered to since 1851, so it is not 
surprising that the General Assembly was 
unwilling in 1953 to completely abandon the 
idea that the provision of funds for school 
houses is solely a local responsibility. 

Recognizing that some school districts 
could not possibly catch up on needed con- 
struction, the 1953 Indiana General Assembly 
passed a law, which created the Indiana Com- 
mon School Fund Building Commission and 
authorized the loan of state permanent funds 
to local school corporations which have ex- 
hausted their ability to finance needed con- 
struction.* This act provides for loans to 
school building holding corporations which 
cannot market their securities. The School 
Fund Building Commission Act recognizes 
the responsibility of the state to assist the 
localities and provides a practicable method 
of using, and yet preserving, the permanent 
state school fund 


Postwar School Construction 


The amount of public school construction 
in the state since 1945 is shown in Table 3. 
For three years following World War II, the 
major Indiana school construction outlays 
were used for remodeling, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of sites. Only 12 new buildings 
were constructed from 1946 to 1948, at a 
cost of $881,000. 

Effective with the school year 1948-49, 
emphasis shifted to the erection of new 
buildings. According to annual reports, more 
than 2000 classrooms were provided in 274 
new buildings or additions erected from 
1948-49 through 1952-53. The total cost 
reported was approximately 70 million dol- 
lars. Remodeling, rehabilitation, and other 
projects including site acquisition, accounted 
for an additional 15 million dollars during 


"Indiana, Acts 1951, Ch. 309 
‘Indiana, Acts 1953, Ch. 141 
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TABLE 3. Number and Cost of New Buildings, Remodeling, 
and Other Capital Projects of indiana Public School 
Corporations During the Years 1946-47 Through 1952-53* 


Vew Construction 








Ss = cS 2 x 3 
2: = es b=. 
oS : : Ez 2% 
Bhd 8 hi ih = 
me z x Me 
7 - =>: .).& ) < ~ 
1946-4 4 $ 4 § 1 g 4 7 
4 48 8 g 1.636 ¢ 11.5 
1948-4 164 4 1,241 1 8 
1949-5 4 4s 7 ¢ S81 8 14,1 
1950-51 4 4 12 5 45 58 16.786 
1951 4 15 778 1,54 
195 64 0,04 824 1,42¢ ; 
Total 8¢ 21 $60,655 $15,522 $20,426 $96.6 
*Computed from the annual reports of local superin 
tendents of schools to the State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Forms 9A and 1 Section 2 
this same time. A statement of the Indiana 
School Survey Commission reports major 


school construction projects in final planning 
stages in more than a hundred districts. These 
projects, many now under way, include 1057 
classrooms.° The estimated cost is approxi- 
mately 34 million dollars 


Although construction costs have increased 


especially since 1948, the average classroom 
Report of the Indiana State School Survey Commis 
on to the Governor, Indianapoli December 1, 195 


An Approach to - 





cost since 1950 has averaged only slightly 
more than $30,000. This includes the 
of office space, health facilities, and general 
purpose areas 

rhe progress in school building finance legis- 
lation in Indiana since 1945, which has re- 
sulted from the efforts of alert legislators 
and educational leaders, has been slow but 
sound. Many safeguards against the perpetua- 
tion of small and inefficient administrative 
units have been included in the laws. In fact, 
the legislation is eliminating small units which 
should not build and thus provide school 
centers of inadequate size. Ample opportunity 
for tax review and for public hearings on 
local reorganization and building proposals 
have been provided. Leaders of lay groups 
have participated in the local and state studies 
In 1945, the solution of the Hoosier school 
building problem appeared almost impossible 
The new laws have made possible adequate 
buildings for approximately 1000 of Indiana’s 
1095 school corporations, although some have 
been slow to act. Legislation proposed by the 
Survey Commission recommends state sup 
port of capital outlay only in ‘“‘emergency” 
ireas.© The school building boom of the 
“fifties” in Indiana will undoubtedly surpass 
the boom of the “twenties” when the last 
major rise in school construction occurred 


cost 


formula for outlay in 
Taxpaying 


Indiana Universit 


*Proposed State support capital 
Indiana, presented in The Capital Need and 
1bility of Indiana Public Schools, an 
doctoral thesis, by W. Monfort Bart 


Better Local School Purchasing 
G. I. Sholy* 


Phe school board of the Independent School 


District No. 3 of Hancock, Minn., has been 
plagued in the past with the problem of 
buying locally.” It is believed that most 
schools, at least in towns of under 10,000 


population, have this same difficulty. 

The Hancock board attacked its problem 
with the idea that the members should get as 
much information from the businessmen as 
possible. The discussions began very slowly at 
a regular board meeting, and the outcomes of 
this faint beginning have heartened the most 
fainthearted. 

As the superintendent of the Hancock school 
district, the writer was instructed to present 
our plan to the local Commercial Club. This 
was done in a small way by asking just what 
the members wished to know about the fi- 
nancial setup of the local school and just how 
they believed additional local purchases could 
be made. Suggestions were somewhat slow in 


coming as the idea seemed to rock the in- 
terested men back on their heels. Several 
spokesmen felt that the basic idea of more 


information was a good one, and they en- 
couraged the board of education and myself 
to further study the situation 


*Super 


ntendent of Scho« 


Hancock, Mir 
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The Facts Presented 
We began by making up a list of data 
called, ‘Financial Information and _ Local 
Purchase Information for the Hancock Busi 
nessmen from the Board of Education.” In 
these sheets, we showed where the monies 
were coming from according to local sources 


county sources, state-federal sources, rural 
districts, the school lunch, and minor sources 
We showed that we had increased our cash 


balance from the previous year in the amount 
of $9,000, and had raised the local levy by 
only $3,000. The businessmen knew that we 
had hired a needed additional teacher under 
the budget and had kept up the necessary 
maintenance and improvements 

We broke down the 32 subdivisions of the 
Minnesota Uniform Accounting System for 
Schools which we use, and showed the busi 
nessmen just what was spent under each item 
A paragraph of explanation covered the type of 
expenditure to show: the portion spent lo- 
cally; the amounts spent locally at discretion 
of employees (salaries); the amounts spent 
outside of community which we believed could 
be spent locally; and amounts spent outside ot 
community which could not be spent locally 
The amount spent locally during the pre 


vious year amounted to about $21,000, There 
was a local levy of about $32,000, which in- 
cluded a $7,500 tax levy for the repayment of 
bonds. We drove this point home strongly and 
the fact appealed to the local businessmen 


The Item of Salaries 

The amount expendable locally at the dis- 
cretion of the employees amounted to $60,000, 
and here we hit hard. This $60,000 can and 
will stay in the local community only to the 
extent that local merchants maintain good 
offerings of articles to be purchased, and meet 
outside competition with topnotch service 
This was a new way of looking at the salaries 
of school employees, and it helped the individ- 
ual businessman to get over the idea that 
merely because he paid taxes he was entitled 
to have his money returned in the form of 
purchases by the recipients. The businessmen 
who had this feeling and there was more than 
one, were actually driving away business by 
this attitude. Faculty members and other 
school employees all were aware of the attitude 
of these merchants and resented it. 

The amount of money spent outside of the 
community, which it appeared could be spent 
in town amounted to nearly $6,000. This sum, 
reported in a detailed list of articles purchased 
was regarded as the most significant amount 
next to the $60,000 salary figure. One portion 
of the list contained the office supplies pur- 
chased out of town with the prices for each 
item. New equipment was another list, as were 
industrial-arts supplies. The listing of janitors’ 
and hardware supplies purchased out of town 
received close scrutiny. A miscellaneous list 
completed the item-by-item statement 

Since the original list was prepared, local 
businessmen have asked for a list of extra- 
curricular items purchased outside of the com- 
munity, and this has been a worth-while addi 
tion to the original listings. The merchants 
themselves are making good use of it to bring 
more business to the community 


Outcomes Satisfactory 

Possibly the least significant expenditures 
were items which could not be bought locally 
These amounted to $15,000 and included re- 
payment of outstanding bonds, interest on 
bonds, and various types of equipment and 
supplies not obtainable locally on a competi 
tive basis because of market conditions or 
trade customs 

All these points were explained in detail at 
a well-attended meeting of the 
Club. Each businessman in town 
copy of the information 

The board of education is enthusiastic about 
the project. It is expected that the condition 
ior this year will show a vast 

The businessmen 
Hancock Commercial Club have improved 
their attitude toward the school because they 
understand the financial situation of the dis 
trict. They feel that the local board will give 
any businessman a fair hearing and will buy 
from outside sources only when needed article 
cannot be had locally at reasonable prices 
The board has made it clear also that there 
is an increase in local buying by the schoo! 
employees as well as the district itself 

It is important in a financial way that the 
local businessmen back up the schools. A well 
informed businessman will support the edu 
cational program if he understands what 3} 


Commercial 
received a 


Improvement 


local representing — the 
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Why the Planning Failed — 








The Community Said No! 






Planning the Campaign 
The second part of this analysis will sketch 
the several steps involved in planning the 
campaign to sell the community on the bond 
issue and millage proposals. First, a previously 
existing citizens’ advisory committee to the 
board of education was enlarged to include as 
many organizational groups in the community 
as possible. Each organization was urged to 
appoint two representatives, and others inter- 
ested were encouraged to attend the monthly 
meetings. A subcommittee was appointed 
from the larger parent organization and was 
called the High School Planning Committee 
This group started meeting two years before 
the proposals were submitted to the voters 
Statistics were prepared of the projected 
school enrollment for the next 15 years. From 
school census reports, graphs and charts and 


other visual materials were prepared. All 
members of the Citizens Committee were 
asked to feel out the sentiment of their 


groups and other interested people as to 
what the community desired in a new school 
plant. This information was gathered and 
compiled. The high school teaching staff also 
had committees working to ascertain what 
the teachers would like to see as the best 
possible plan for carrying on the instruc- 
tional program of the school. These sugges- 
tions were included in the over-all report 
and submitted to the school board and the 
architects. Efforts were consistently made to 
make the planning of the high school a com- 
munity effort less the community considered 
the plan to be the board’s plan or the pet 
project of the school administration. 

Bond attorneys were hired by the board 
to study the tax structure and property as- 
sessments and to make recommendations con- 
cerning the financial ability of the community 
to handle any particular mill levy. Legal lim- 
itations in this state do not permit the bonded 
indebtedness of a school district to be over 
a certain percentage of the assessed evalua- 
tion. Thus the architects were to be guided 
by two things; first, what the “people of the 
community” apparently wanted as reflected 
in the Citizens Committee; and, second, what 
the property evaluation of the community 
could stand in the way of bonded indebted- 
ness. The architects attended many of the 
Citizens Committee meetings to ascertain the 
“feelings of the people.” They were kept in- 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Social Science 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 
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Douglas Dunham’ 


(Concluded from February) 


formed by the board of education concerning 
the bonding limitations. 


How Plans Were Cut 


It became apparent at this point that what 
the more vocal of the citizenry wanted, as 
reported by the Citizens Committee as repre- 
sentative of community feeling, was far in 
excess of the ability of the district to bond 
itself and to build within the legal bonding 
limitations, to say nothing of the mill levy 
needed to float the bonds. Something had to 
be cut, and a decision had to be made. The 
group was presented with two alternatives: 
First, is it better to cut out some big items, 
like the auditorium or the swimming pool, 
and to cut down the square footage of class- 
rooms and of larger service rooms like the 
cafeteria and the library reading room? Or 
second, is it better to cut some items in 
size but retain essentially all the features that 
seemed to be wanted? The latter course was 
decided upon, as coming closer to what people 
apparently wanted. A cheaper building, it was 
thought, would satisfy no one but the most 
penny-wise taxpayer. It was further felt that 
to propose a building which did not satisfy 
the people, even though cheaper, would in- 
crease the chances of the bond proposal’s 
failing. “Why our people wouldn’t want any- 
thing less,” was a remark frequently heard 
at the Citizens Committee. To include such 
attractive major items as a swimming pool 
while cutting the sizes of classrooms, audi- 
torium, etc., would not appreciably affect the 
outcome of the election. The Citizens Com- 
mittee so advised the board of education. 

While these meetings were progressing 
over a span of two years, it was the plan 
of the Citizens Committee to report progress 
to their respective organizations. Speakers 
from the board of education and the school 
administration made every effort to appear 
before as many organizations as possible to 
encourage discussion and to solicit questions. 
Slides, charts, and graphs were used to illus- 
trate the various problems. 

Once the mill levy needed had been de- 
termined and the tentative floor plans were 
ready, newspaper articles appeared at inter- 
vals prior to the election. It should be noted 
that though this is a community of 20,000 
people, it does not have a newspaper which 
is promoting the community per se. The col- 
umns of the newspaper from the neighboring 
city were used. 


The Citizens Committee, through the PTA 
organizations, made contacts with the non- 
registered voters and urged them to register 
and vote. It also took over the distribution 
of a special edition of the School News deal- 
ing with the bond issue, the mill levy, the 
proposed building, etc., to every home. The 
week end prior to the election, the room 
mothers of the PTA operated a “telephone 
tree,” calling all parents and urging them to 
be sure and vote. 


Why Did the Planning Fail? 


The turnout for the special election was 
the largest in the history of school elections 
in the community, yet the two proposals, to 
bond the district and to raise the mill levy, 
were both defeated by a narrow margin. The 
question can now be raised, What was the 
cause of this action in a community where 
education is the main business? Was it simply 
that the supporters of the proposals did not 
get out and vote in sufficient numbers to 
offset the opposition, or was it something 
more than that? Actually it probably was 
a combination of these items. 

It is not the purpose here to guess why 
some people in favor of the proposals didn’t 
vote. Perhaps there were as many who op- 
posed it who didn’t get out and vote. Rather 
it is to assess the opposition when there was 
general agreement in the community that a 
new school was a necessity. Somewhere along 
the line the planning fell down. An appraisal 
of these weaknesses in the planning may be 
therefore useful. 

It would seem that two things happened. 
First, there were certain mechanical weak- 
nesses in the planning that looked excellent 
on paper. Second, the Citizens Committee 
and through them the board of education and 
the school administration made some misin- 
terpretations and  miscalculations which 
proved to be unfortunate. 

With respect to the first point, the fol- 
lowing weaknesses in planning may be 
observed : 

1. The Citizens Committee failed to in- 
clude in its deliberations people opposed to 
the idea, and little consistent effort was made 
to bring them in. The Citizens Committee 
was composed only of those already sold on 
the new school. In that sense, the Committee 
was not representative. This is of particular 
importance since the board and the school 
administration relied heavily on the Citizens 
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Committee as a 
sentiment. 

2. The members of the Citizens Committee 
did not carefully report back to their organ- 
izations regularly in the form of progress 
reports. Their efforts more often than not 
consisted of calling on speakers from the 
school board or the school administration 
to present information. This had the effect 
of doing the very thing that it was hoped 
would not happen — namely, identifying the 
new school with the board and the adminis- 
tration rather than the community at large. 


gauge ot community 


The Silent Opposition 


3. Members of the Citizens Committee who 
did report back carefully to their organiza- 
tions did not attach enough significance to 
the opposition that appeared at their meet- 
ings. When an organization went on record 
as favoring the proposals, this fact was re- 
ported to the Citizens Committee with little 
analysis of the opposition which had been 
outvoted. Actually those already sold on the 
idea were not the crucial people to be re- 
ported on; it was the opposition group no 
matter how small to whom attention should 
have been given. All opposition is not neces- 
sarily vocal, and mere silence from a sig- 
nificant number of people is important. 

4. An additional weakness appeared to be 
the failure to set up a house-to-house canvass 
of the community. Merely sending out pre- 
pared question-and-answer data was not suffi- 
cient to explain away doubts. There were 
many unanswered questions in the minds of 
those who read the information sheet as well 
as misinterpretations of the material included. 
These unanswered questions and misinterpre- 
tations came at such a late hour (due to the 
distribution date) that it was impossible to 
correct and answer them. This gave double 
emphasis to a letter circulated by opposition 
forces which carried some of these same 
misinterpretations. By then, it was too late 
to counteract their impact. Such obstacles can 
only be overcome by person-to-person con- 
tact far in advance of the election and at the 
time when these misinterpretations or ques- 
tions appear. 

5. The plans for the new building were 
allowed to remain in a fluid state for too long 
a period. Thus, impressions persisted from 
information on a plan talked about at a 
much earlier date, but one which had been 
corrected and changed. Many people were 
not aware of the fact that the original plans 
had been discarded in favor of something far 
more simple and less expensive and within 
the ability of the community to finance. This 
point is significant in view of the afore- 
mentioned point that regular reports were 
not going back to the respective organizations. 
The only information many people had was 
hearsay or data which no longer applied. 

The misinterpretations and miscalculations 
just described are not unique to this school 
board or school administration. They are 
likely to befall any school group. Hence 


awareness of what these were may be of some 
assistance to other groups 
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| WANT TO SAY, “THANKS”! 


J. Howard Kramer, Ph.D.* 


A few days ago I happened to be traveling through a neighboring 
community where I stopped for a few moments to indulge in my usual 
morning coffee. It seemed to be the coffee period for the entire town 
because the restaurant was crowded with men and women, mostly men, 
who were drinking, dunking, and saving the world, all at one fell swoop. 


In a neighboring booth were four male citizens who seemed to be 
unhappy about the local schools particularly the losing athletic team 
and the board of education that, according to their story, maintained 
in office a coach who was, in edited language, incompetent. 


Having spent thirty years in schoolwork this was no new experience 
to me. But as I listened and remembered so many similar discussions 
I had heard over the years, I began to wonder if anyone ever said any- 
thing about or to a board of education that was complimentary or con- 
gratulatory. I could not remember a single instance in almost a third 
of a century when I had heard ordinary citizens build up the board 
members as they so enthusiastically and so frequently tear them down. 
And I came to the conclusion that I would like to say, “thanks,” to all 
the board members who have put up with me and others like me as we 
muddled along, trying to steer a clear course with little other asset 
than inexperience and ignorance. 


I would like to say, “thanks” to the men and women who are willing 
to become board members, knowing that criticism and abuse rather than 
commendation will be their general lot. 

“Thanks” for the confidence that you have shown in us as beginning 
teachers as you affixed your signatures to contracts that gave us jobs. 

“Thanks” for your patience and understanding and your willingness 
to support us even when you knew we had made a mistake and 
were wrong. 

“Thanks” for your willingness to give us a chance to redeem ourselves 
when we ran amuck. 

“Thanks” for the money you saw we were paid when many times that 
money represented more than we were worth. 

“Thanks” for the times you have helped us keep on an even keel 
when we were pretty confused. 

“Thanks” for the times you have defended us against irate parents 
and disgruntled pressure groups. 

“Thanks” for your patience, your help, and your understanding which 
encouraged us to continue as teachers and enabled us to become suffi- 
ciently useful so as to justify your faith in us. 

“Thanks” for the American school board member, the bulwark of the 
American system of equal educational opportunity for all. 


*President, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. Dak 














Ability vs. Willingness 


lives. Any substantial increase in millage 














First, the self-image of the community was 
taken to be the real picture. Statements heard 
in the Citizens Committee such as “Oh, the 
people wouldn’t go for that, they would want 
something better,’ were indicative of this. 
Many schools visited by the board and school 
administration to get ideas were located in 
communities which this town likes to feel 
are comparable. In fact they were not compar- 
able. They were upper-class or upper-middle- 
class suburbs with prestige value as places 
of residence. The outward appearance of 
affluence of East Lansing apparently belies 
the narrowness of the financial margin on 
which a considerable portion of the population 





would hurt a lot of people. This point was 
not given proper weight in the calculations 
rhe assumption that what the people “want”’ 
they will vote and pay for may be valid if 
the expressed wants are truly representative 
if they are not, this assumption is extremely 
shaky. The ability and the willingness to pay 
for what one wants are crucial items which 
may offset each other if the two — ability 
ind willingness—-do not lie in the same 
people 

Also involved in the community — self 
image was the conscious or unconscious 
playing up to the image. Too many prestige- 
loaded words, which were thought to appeal 
to the community picture of itself, were in- 
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volved in discussion of the building plan 


Perhaps their use was inadvertent, but to 


talk of 


social 


patios” and “courts” and “student 


centers’ may have appealed to some 


but in others they created the impression of 


extravagance of a show place. Actually 
this impression was a mistaken one but it 
was quite prevalent. Thus it would seem that 
chool planners and citizens groups should 


apply everyday terms to legitimate parts ol 


a school building. A patio could be called a 


play area or simply not named at all. In the 
proposed building it is provided in large 
measure for lighting and ventilating inside 


rooms. A number of voters voted no because 
they considered this proposal lavish and ex- 


The 
millage 


travagant reaction underscores the im- 


pact of a increase on the property 
owner 

Closely associated with the impression cre 
ated by these items was an impression created 
by the swimming pool. Those in favor of 
the pool were so vociferous that to many, 
who had little direct contact with the plan 
ning of the building, the impression was that 
the educational 


plan was secondary to the 


pool. This emphasis further convinced those 
frills’ in education that 


the proposed new building was 


vho tend to abhor 
compounding 


the “extras” of modern education. Right or 


vrong, these impressions were created and 
uwccounted for some negative voting For 
other communities, the swimming pool issue 


here is merely a symbol. It could just as 


well have been a gymnasium, an auditorium 
feature 
of a building should be allowed to dominate 
the thinking of the 
defensible 
might be 


mill 


construction 


i lounge, a music room, ete. No one 
community no matter 
desirable that feature 
This is important if the proposed 
must be high 
costs. It 
for crystallizing the opposition 


how and 


levy because of current 


permits a focal point 


The Shock of Tax Increase 


Several other misinterpretations were made 
The enthusizsm of the Citizens Committee 
was considered to be representative; the rela- 
tively high educational attainment level of 
the community was interpreted to mean that 
the voters would approach the problem ra 
tionally and This assumption 
caused many of the above points to be dis 
missed 


objectively. 


as unimportant and not typical of 
than a few individuals. A history of 
the local voting record would have indicated 
that the community is not particularly differ- 
ent from others; that opposition can crystal- 
lize almost overnight out of a tranquil scene; 
that this community, like others, has a ten- 
dency to think of their pocketbooks when 
taxes are involved. In overlooking these points 
the election was approached with contidence 


more 


ind no door-to-door campaigning was planned 
The people know we need a school and they 
will vote for it” was the assumption 

While the people were assured that cost 
factors were in the minds of the planners 
yet when the proposed levy of ten mills was 
shock. The lack of 
as to high costs of school con- 
struction was evident in the pained response 
Even the Committee stunned 
The Committee did recover its equilibrium 
quickly, but the rest of the community did 
not have a cushion of preliminary informa- 
and the reaction was shocked surprise 
It was at this point that opposition to the 
building per se began. All of the loaded words 
swimming pools, and 


presented it came as a 
information 


Citizens was 


tion 


of patios and courts 


student social centers now became points of 


attention. These were tangible things to shoot 


it. Though the millage required for any of 


these items was not large, the total impres 


sion Was distinetly bad. 


\ final 


miscalculation was the 


point of 








The board of education at 


East 


Nassau, N. Y., has been labeled in neighboring school districts as the “effi- 





issumption that the general populace was 
familiar with bonding procedures — reserve 
funds, requirements, and safeguards demanded 
by potential bond purchasers, etc. These items 
are standard procedure, but to the uninformed 
it appeared that the proposed millage would 
raise more money than necessary. All of the 
needed information included in mimeo 
graphed sheets and the printed brochure sent 
to the people, yet the misinformation floating 
around was short of tragic. The lesson of this 
faulty assumption is that careful education 
of the people on the legal details of bond- 
ing must be undertaken. Merely making such 
information available on a sort of take-it-or- 


Was 


leave-it basis is not enough. 


The Lessons Summarized 


The lessons learned in this defeat 
briefly listed: 

1. Careful assessment of the community 
self-image as to its validity must be made. 
What the community is, not what it likes 
to think it is, counts in a bond election 

2. While the idea of citizens planning is 
good, attention must be paid to bringing in 
the opposition. 

3. Systematic reporting back to parent 
organizations must be worked out, other 
wise the citizens planning groups come to 
naught. 

4. Early in the campaign significance 
must be attached to the opposition and 
conscientious efforts to answer their views 
must be made. 

5. People must be talked to on a house- 
to-house basis rather than merely giving 
them a handout of printed information 
Too many questions remain unanswered 
and too many false impressions may be 
created. 

6. The plans of the new building must 
not be allowed to remain in a fluid state 
too long. Perhaps some alternative plans 
should also be submitted. 


may be 


7. The truly “educational” features of 
the building should be the focal points of 
Concluded on page 100) 


~ 


ciency plus” group. The board has the reputation of “Do It Now” and has taken on many hopeless problems in 
administration which have proved not to be hopeless. 


A reading of the minutes of the board would astound school administrators and make them wonder how these 


results were achieved. 
way, make way.” 


The secret is one hundred per cent co-operation in all school activities. “If there is no 


The average age of the board is in the middle thirties; the president is 29; the principal is 26. Left to right are: 
Floyd L. Vincent, clerk; Mrs. Connie Kelley, president, PTA; William Sinclair, Jr.; Mrs. William J. Casazza, 


vice-president; Earl J 







Hall, president; James J. Moran; John Clifford, custodian and attendance supervisor. 
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Service the Object of — 





MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


in Small School Systems 






The objective of school business admin- 
istration is to provide service — service to 
the children and teachers in the form of 
instructional materials in the proper quan- 
tity and quality to promote maximum 
classroom achievement, service to the su- 
perintendent and the board of education in 
the form of significant and accurate data 
and reports to guide their daily adminis- 
tration and the formulation of educative 
policies for the future, and service to the 
community by creating a satisfactory re- 
lationship based upon the establishment of 
businesslike procedures in meeting all prob 
lems and obligations. Evidence that these 
services are not being properly dispensed 
calls for an examination of the organiza- 
tion of the business office and a re-evalua 
tion of its operations in terms of the de 
mands which invariably accompany growth 
and expansion. 


Consolidation Hurries Need 

Difficulty in completing the necessary 
clerical work to insure prompt payment of 
invoices. inability to supply cost figures 
upon request, and finally, an awareness of 
being completely inundated by cumber- 
some, ineffective details appeared to be 
symptomatic that we, in the Tarrytowns, 
were in need of a revision of our business 
procedures. A consolidation vote in 1949, 
combining two small districts, had ac- 
celerated the need for internal reorganiza- 
tion. However, confronted with the nu- 
merous educational and public relations 
problems which immediately sprang up to 
harass the board and the administration, 
coupled with an immediate and vital need 
for new school buildings, resolved this de- 
sirable reorganization merely to a hasty 
amalgamation of two budgets and two 
payrolls into one old system. 

The administration had become increas- 
ingly aware that additional personnel must 
be employed, or a more streamlined and 
expedient method of performing the various 
functions of the business office must be 
found. As the basis for the efficient opera- 
tion of any business office is the mainte- 
nance of complete and usable records, it 
followed that any study of the situation 
which might be initiated must therefore 
reasonably originate in this area. We there- 

Si Ais cateieasie A 
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fore proceeded to analyze our present 
methods, using as our criterion the ques- 
tion: What information do we now have, 
and in what ways is it inadequate? We 
discovered that in all our accounting meth- 
ods, we maintained the required records 
as prescribed by the State Department of 
Education. In every transaction, an ac- 
counting was made allocating the expendi- 
ture to the proper budget allotment. Gross 
inefficiencies, however, occurred in the 
following areas: 


1. No periodic cross check was provided 
for individual accounts, either on budget 
entries or on salary records. 

No cumulative totals for gross salaries, 

taxes and pension deductions were ob 

tainable. 

3. There was no statement of earnings ac 
companying payroll checks to inform 
employees of adjustments in salary com 
putations. 

4. To compile informative financial reports 

periodically was a painstaking, time- 

consuming operation. 

Because of loosely conceived procedures, 

invoices became mislaid, or lost, re- 

sulting in dilatory payments to creditors 
and difficulty in reconciling statements 

6. The entire procedure involved complete 
duplication of information resulting in 
a profound waste of time and effort, 
together with the resultant increase in 
errors. 


wi 


As the mechanization of business offices 
in recent years has progressed very rapidly 
to keep pace with the growth and the in- 
creasing complexity of business operations, 
we felt that business machines might offer 
a solution to parallel problems in the 
public schools. We therefore began an in- 
vestigation of machine accounting to de- 
termine, primarily, what it could achieve, 
and second, if it could be applied to our 
problems at a justifiable investment. Con- 
sultation with the manufacturers of this 
equipment seemed to be the logical starting 
point, and armed with complete data as to 
the size of our operations and the results 
we wished to attain, we visited the offices 
of the principal companies. These organiza- 
tions are prepared and eager to spend 
many hours explaining the detailed opera- 
tion of their machines. More important 












than that, they offer the invaluable service 
of advising as to exactly what type and 
model will most efficiently serve you, and 
by means of cam settings, will clearly 
diagram in what manner the operation 
can best be performed. 


Selecting Your Machine 

To present a discourse as to the struc- 
tural differences among these various ma- 
chines involves a_ technical knowledge 
possessed only by those engaged in the 
held. However, after many conferences, 
demonstrations, and a rather concentrated 
comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each, we concluded that 
there are certain requirements which 
determine the type best suited for a par- 
ticular situation. The chief factors are the 
volume of work anticipated, and the num 
ber of specific operations to be accom- 
modated. The machine which we felt 
would most efficiently satisfy our needs is 
a combination adding machine and type- 
writer keyboard. It is possible by merely 
switching program bars to obtain a high 
degree of flexibility in its preformance, 
thus rendering it particularly adaptable 
for handling both payroll and budgetary 
accounting in small school systems. This 
type of machine is made by several of the 
more widely known business machine 
manufacturers, and costs between $2,500 
and $5,000, depending upon the number 
of: built-in automatic features desired 

Many hours were spent designing sam- 
ples, revising them, and drawing new ones 
before we finally agreed as to a system 
that we felt would provide needed informa- 
tion in a manner simple enough to be 
practical and economical for our particular 
district. The payroll records consist of 
three basic forms: the payroll journal, the 
employee ledger sheet, and the pay check 
All three forms are inserted in the machine 
simultaneously, one superimposed upon the 
other, permitting one single entry to trans- 
fer the payroll data to all required forms 
The same principle operates in the han- 
dling of encumbrance, expenditure, and 
check preparation operations. The net 
result has been that we have now estab- 


lished an accounting system which not 


only requires less than half the time to 
the 


maintain, but will also render us 
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advantage of more legible, neater records, 
pius the co-ordinated accuracy which auto- 
matic machine accounting can offer 


Some Practical Suggestions 
The features of the various machines can 

be ably explained by the manufacturers. 
However, during the course of our experi- 
ence so far, we discovered ramifications 
which do not accompany the professional 
demonstration, but which can be costly and 
discouraging in a practical situation if they 
are not preconcerted: 

1. There is no such thing as a standard 
machine, because each one is tailor- 
made to fit individual needs. There- 
fore, it is not wise to hasten the plan- 
ning of the installation. Time spent in 
thorough study of each operation will 
reap ample returns in the future, as 
alterations of the machine construction 
and the forms are costly. 

2. It is disastrous to be shortsighted in 
planning. Your machine is designed to 
last from 15 to 25 years, and there- 
fore, it must be adequate to provide the 
essential service to the district for that 
period. To purchase a machine with- 
out making provision for growth is 
false economy, as the machine will have 
been constructed especially for you, and 
the trade-in allowance on a larger one 
will therefore be small 

3. When planning, it is imperative to care- 
fully consider the space which can be 
utilized in your office, and the number 
and qualifications of the personnel 
which will be available to operate the 
machine. Any piece of equipment is 
only as efficient as its operator. Older 

employees who have been nurtured on 








w 


one procedure will not be as kindly 
disposed toward adopting new methods 
and tools as those who are younger and 
more receptive to innovations. Person- 
nel cannot and should not be promis- 
cuously exchanged, either in kind or 
number; rather, the equipment should 
be chosen to comply with the existing 
organization in so far as is possible. 


. Instruction of personnel and servicing of 


equipment are two very important de- 
tails which should not be omitted from 
any list of considerations. Most of the 
principal manufacturers conduct a very 
thorough program of instruction as part 
of their installation service, and also 
provide 24-hour maintenance service 
within the metropolitan area. As the 
necessity of keeping the machine in 
constant working order is apparent, 
these factors should definitely be pre- 
determined before final purchase. 

For the first two or three months of 
usage, it is advisable to continue man- 
ual operations. There are usually diffi- 
culties encountered by operators who 
are in the process of learning the ma- 
nipulations, plus the usual minor adjust- 
ments which are common to new 
mechanical devices. By proceeding with 
the dual operations during the transi- 
tional period, emergency situations can 
be avoided. 

When budgeting funds for the purchase 
of machinery, it is also necessary to 
consider needs for filing and other 
subsidiary furniture. The machine must 
be placed on a desk, and a proper 
chair provided for the operator. It may 
even be advisable to plan for additional 
lighting facilities. The new forms no 


The Board of Education, Larksville Borough School District, Larksville, Kingston, Pa. 


doubt will differ considerably in size 
and contour from the old ones, so that 
present filing facilities, in all proba- 
bility, will not be adaptable 


Generally speaking, the modern account- 
ing machine is an instrument designed to 
give clearer, more accurate results than are 
possible with the old manual systems. In 
addition, it can be the means of opening 
new avenues of information and services 
which heretofore were deemed beyond the 
scope of many office facilities. All of this 
can be purchased at an original investment, 
the return of which will be realized within 
two or three years in economy, accuracy, 
and personnel requirements. 


Worth Looking Into 


Although the reluctance of small dis- 
tricts to make use of these potential serv- 
ices is profound, accounting machines are 
adaptable and economical for any school 
system of fifty or more employees. As the 
inadequacy and uncertainty of financial 
statistics concerning public schools render 
it virtually impossible to make reliable 
studies of school costs, budgetary proce- 
dures, and other similar investigations 
throughout the country, the need for sound 
financial accounting is being recognized 
more keenly than ever before. Here is 
offered one tool by which school accounting 
can be removed from the realm of inac- 
curacy and incompleteness and conducted 
instead in a scientific fashion. School ad- 
ministrators and boards of education 
should not ignore its contribution, and will 
find it constructive and profitable to inves- 
tigate the possibilities relating to their indi- 
vidual school district needs. 


The Board has been retained for three consecutive terms without a change, some members having 
served for as long as 27 years. Seated, left to right: Charles Lyons, 20 years; Paul Smiegelski, vice 


president, 12 years; 


left to right: John Stush, 18 years; Michael L, 


president, 12 years 


Patrick Heffernan, treasurer, 22 years; and Thomas Maher, 8 years. Standing, 
McCann, secretary, 27 years; and John Rebar, Jr., 
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Criticisms and Recommendattons - 





All over the United States teachers’ salary 
schedules exist which follow the same pattern 

the minimum and maximum salary, de- 
termined by experience and training level, and 
yearly salary increments from a minimum to a 
maximum amount. Training level may affect 
salary in the following manner. For example, 
a teacher with a four-year college degree may 
be entitled to a minimum salary of, say, 
$3,000; in the same system, a teacher with a 
master’s degree may be entitled to a minimum 
salary of, say, $3,400. Thus, categories are 
established by which the amount of training or 
education a teacher has had governs his salary, 
together with the number of years experience 
he has had. Minimum and maximum salaries 
vary greatly throughout the nation. In the 
writer’s experience, the highest maximum sal- 
ary in a public school system is that in 
Newark, N. J., where a regular classroom 
teacher may advance, within a few years, to a 
salary of $7,000 if he holds an advanced de- 
gree.** On the other hand, even in the state 
of New Jersey, there are school systems which 
have a salary maximum as low as $3,000 and 
some may be lower. 

The purpose of this discussion is to indicate 
that the prevailing program of salary sched- 
ules needs careful examination and study by 
teachers, superintendents, and boards of edu- 
cation. It is the opinion of this writer that 
there are many features of these programs 
which are open to criticism. What are these 
specific criticisms ? 

1. Our society places too low a value on 
teaching, as indicated by present salary sched- 
ules. Teachers’ salaries all over the country 
are too low. Go about the better sections of 
any community and see where the successful 
doctors, lawyers, and businessmen live. Look 
at the houses they live in. Notice the cars 
they ride. Observe even the clothes they wear. 
Then look about this same community for 
teachers’ residences. It is very unlikely that 
you will find any teacher residing in one of 
the best houses in almost any town. Teachers 
simply do not earn enough money to live on 
the same economic level with the successful 
businessman or professional man. 

It is not the purpose of this article to argue 
that teachers ought to earn as much money 
as successful doctors or businessmen. What 
is being said is simply that the variance be- 
tween the salaries of successful professional 
*Superintendent of Schools, 


** Editor's note 


4 Salary 


Atlantic City, N. J 
Recently San Bernardino, Calif., adopted 


maximum higher than that of Newark, N 
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Concerning Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


John P. Milligan* 


salaries 1s so 
great that it is clear what value society places 


or businessmen and _ teachers 
upon teaching. One could argue that the 
teacher is a very important influence upon the 
life and character of a student, and that the 
future of our society depends to an even 
greater degree upon successful teaching than 
upon the successful practice of medicine or 
law. It must be recognized that the society in 
which we live places too low a value upon 
teaching service. 

2. Present salary schedules will not attract 
enough men into the profession. All over this 
nation, boys and girls, from the time they are 
born until they are graduated from high 
school, are under the charge, primarily, of 
women. True, at the high school level, there 
is a greater proportion of men. In some few 
high schools, about half of the faculty are 
men. In general, however, the youth of Amer- 
ica are taught by women. This situation has 
consequences not within the purview of this 
article to consider. However, it is pertinent to 
mention that some adjustment should be made 
in salary programs so that a greater number 
of men will be attracted into the teaching pro- 
fession. We shall have some suggestions to 
make regarding this issue in another part of 
the article. 

3. Present salary schedules place too great a 
premium on degrees and on additional courses. 
There is less relation between efficient teaching 
and the number of degrees a teacher possesses 
than is indicated in present-day attitudes. An 
intelligent teacher who has had a basic edu- 
cation, will, through his own teaching pro- 
cedures and methods, learn with and for his 
students. Not only will he learn subject mat- 
ter, but he will learn how to teach. Desirable 
though the courses are, college instruction, 
beyond initial preparation, may never give a 
teacher, in terms of improving his practices 
and procedures, what he can gain himself 
through day-to-day experience. 

This view is documented by what is, at 
least to this writer, the best study of teaching 
competence which has been made. This study 
found little to support the thesis that the 
teacher’s salary should be based upon the level 
of training.’ The report makes this statement: 


All things considered, this research failed to find 
any system of measuring teacher merit which the 
writer (Dr. William A. McCall) is willing to 
recommend be adopted as a basis for paying the 


‘Measurement of Teacher Merit 
Issued by 


Publication No. 284 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
April 23, 1952 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 









salaries of all teachers. This study did establish 
that the existing system is of little value if 
salaries should be paid on merit, and the system 
of merit rating by official superiors which the 
state was considering for adoption is of no value 

The usual wide difference of $400 or more 
between the master’s degree and a six years’ 
training level is a much greater difference than 
is justified by any facts which are now avail- 
able. More definite recommendations will be 
discussed later. 

4. Minimums in present salary schedules are 
much too low. In one of our local industries 
a beginning chemist receives $400 a month - 
that is, $4,800 a year, with a two-week vaca- 
tion. This chemist has no more background in 
his field than would be required of a teacher 
of chemistry in our high schools. Then, too, 
the chemist lacks the professional preparation 
for teaching which our high school teacher of 
chemistry has had. Consequently, I wish we 
could be paying our beginning teachers $4,000 
a year: that is, $400 a month for ten months 
of work. 

5. Maximums in present salary schedules 
are reached too quickly. In some schedules 
teachers begin at $3,000 and go to $6,000 by 
$200 increments. In practically all salary 
schedules, a teacher begins his career at his 
minimum salary and, according to the program 
prescribed, can expect to reach his maximum 
salary in not more than 15 years. A teacher 
who reaches his maximum salary in 15 years 
may expect, then, to teach at least 20 years 
without any addition to his salary. This is 
contrary to the practice in other professions. 
This is contrary to human nature. As this 
article is written, not too apparent are the ill 
effects of the plan of having teachers reach 
maximums so soon in their career because, 
since 1945, due to inflationary pressures, 
teachers’ salary maximums have been rising 
annually all over the nation. A stable economy, 
however, will seriously affect the morale for 
the worse, as large groups of teachers continue 
to receive no salary recognition for long 
periods of service at the close of their careers. 


Recommendations 


In changing the attitude of society toward 
the value of the teacher, educators must con- 
tinue their efforts to enhance the dignity of 
teaching. Salary is not the only recognition of 
any worth to the teacher, but, as our society is 
organized, it is a major consideration. Leading 
citizens should state their opinion as to the 
value of teaching service and to indicate that 
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salaries at present are inadequate. Appropriate 
state subsidies may be necessary to insure 
adequate teachers’ salaries 

With respect to attracting more men to the 
teaching profession, a recommendation may be 
made at this point that the family dependence 
illotment be considered. The family depend 
ence allotment, of course, would be available 
to women who have dependents, as well as to 
men. The author has elaborated a plan of 
family dependence 
journal 


illotments in another 
Details need not be given here. The 
general idea is that a teacher who would sup- 
port himself and three dependents, 
pect 


could ex- 
a maximum additional allotment to his 
salary each year, except, however, not to ex 
ceed his maximum, In other words, if his salary 
were $4,000 and his ultimate maximum $7,000 
he miight receive, in his first year of employ- 
ment, $5,000, including his dependency allot- 
ment; but when his scheduled salary came to 
$6,500, he would receive as a family depend 
When he 
still 
receive no 


ence allotment not more than $500 
had reached his salary, if he 


would 


maximum 
had three dependents, he 
dependency allotment 

The family dependency allotment is not a 
new idea in the United States. Some will say 
it is a further step toward socialization. This 
may be. The armed forces used this plan of 
family dependence allotments throughout 
World War II and still continue to use such 
plans. Many business houses, although they 
may not have a formal plan, do give recogni- 
tion salary-wise to the 
women with 


needs of men and 
Though there may be 
objections to such a program for teachers, it 
is a logical step in the direction of remedying 
a very distressing problem facing education 
today 


families 


With respect to the matter of the premium 
placed upon additional degrees and courses 
one could recommend simply that there be no 
great distinction between training levels. It is 
not difficult to see how this differentiation 
came to exist. Superintendents and boards of 
education all over the nation called on uni- 
versity professors for help in preparing salary 
schedules. It would be natural to expect that 
universities would want to put a premium on 
their own work. Consequently, salary schedules 
were set up as indicated with great 
differentials between training levels, in many 


above 


instances as much as $400, sometimes more. 
The opinion of this writer would be that $200 
is certainly an ample differential and perhaps 
it should be as low as $100. Two school sys- 
tems have no differential at all. A teacher is 
placed on the salary schedule and is entitled 
to his place on that schedule according to his 
vears of experience and the fact that he 
holds a teacher's certificate. In other words, 
no recognition at all is given in these schedules 
to training level. This writer would not go 
that far. He would give some modest recogni- 
tion for differences in the level of training 
With respect to low minimums, the point 
has been made above 
for all 


A satisfactory minimum 
teachers would seem to be $400 a 


*New Jersey Educational Review, April, 1950, pp. 284 
XXIII, No. 8 


RS. Vol 
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month at present employment values for other 
lines of work which require four years of 
college training 

With respect to maximums, at the present 
time it would seem that, generally speaking 
society will not support a teachers’ salary 
maximum higher than $7,000. While this is 
not high enough, the fact that teaching is a 
socialized profession must be recognized 
leachers do not profit by their own individual 
efforts. Instead, they profit by the co-operative 
effort of all working together in the interest of 
youth. This naturally has a tendency to keep 
top salary levels much below what would be 
attained in other professions. This writer sees 
no way to avoid this state of affairs. With the 
maximum salary then, at present, at $7,000 
what should be the program of increments? 

A suggested program is indicated below 
With a salary in the first year of $4,000, ac- 
cording to this program, the teacher would 
move up rather rapidly, at the rate of $200 a 
year, to $5,000. After that, he would go slowly 
at the rate of $100 a year until, in his twenty- 
fourth year of teaching he would receive 
$6,700. After this he would advance, at the 
rate of $50 a year to his thirtieth year, when 
he would reach the $7,000 figure. This plan 
is based on the assumption that the teacher 
is planning to retire, as is possible in the state 
of New Jersey, after 35 years of service. His 
retirement salary, in New Jersey, will be a 
certain percentage of the average of his salary 
for the last five years. Consequently, no in- 
crements are granted during the last five years 

As has been indicated above, a teacher with 
family dependents would expect to receive 
additional compensation. 

In addition to the basic salary plus some 
possible family dependence allotment, many 
school systems now pay extra compensation 





BASIC SALARY 


Years in Years in 
Teaching Salary Teaching salary 
1 $4 OOO 16 $6 OO 
2 4,200 17 100 
4,406 18 » 20 
; 4,600 19 6,50 
4,800 20 404 
¢ 5,006 21 504 
7 5,100 22 606 
¢ 5,200 23 65 
5,300 24 704 
rT 5,400 25 6,75 
11 5,500 2e 6,80 
12 5,600 27 85 
1 5,700 28 6,90 
14 5 80 29 950 
15 5,900 30 104 


for extra service. It is a common practice to 
give football coaches who spend many hours 
after school each day and 


give up every 


Saturday, and frequently holidays, tor the 


purpose of practice, extra compensation. There 
would be no reason to asume that this pra 


tice will not continue to operate 


BUILDING NEEDS IN DEARBORN 


\ Department ot Planning and Information 
has been created in Dearborn, Mich., to set uy 
facilities for a 19-million-dollar 


program and to carry 


building 
out a planned public re 
lations program. The first task of the Planning 
Division was to co-ordinate the school 
efiorts in 


school 


systems 
conducting the first of two 
building proposals in December, 1948. A second 
proposal was passed in December, 1950. The tunds 
trom 


st hoo 


these bond issues were used to build six 
elementary schools, three junior high schools, and 
fiiteen major additions 


elementary 


A senior high school, a 
school, and new 
in the planning stages 


college tacilities are 





The Mariemont, Ohio, Board of Education 


Seated, left to right: Wm. M. Strayer, retiring president; J. D. Blackford, 
superintendent of schools; W. C. Henize; and W. D. Averill, vice-president. 
Standing, left to right: T. J. Gilman, retiring vice-president; A. F. Oldham, 


president; and Mrs. Irma T. Hodges, clerk. 
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Entrance Court, Central High School, Louisville, Ky. Thomas J]. Nolan & Sons, Architects, Louisville 


-rincipal’s Dream Come True 


Samuel V. Noe’ 


When the new Central High School 
Louisville. Ky.. was dedicated. Atwood $ 
Wilson, its principal, spoke of it proudly as 
an educator's dream come true. He stated 
that he and the faculty were most grateful 
for the opportunity to work with boys and 
girls in such a marvelous building. It is per 
haps once in a litetime, he said. that a faculty 
has the privilege and the responsibility for shar 
ing in the planning of a modern school plant 
ind then to see the results in a tinished build 
ing. Mr. Wilson and his faculty were certain 
that it was the most beautiful building in this 
section of the country 

The building provides tor such courses as 
talloring, cleaning pressing woodworking ul} 
holstering automobile mechanics machine 
shop practice. electricity, plumbing, and me 
chanical drawing for boys: and for girls, such 
courses as dressmaking, cafeteria manage 
ment beauty culture, home economics ind 
practical nursing. The building also houses a 
complete idult-education = program — with 
courses otfered in the evening 

Statistically, the Central High School is a 
S35 Ol WO construction project, covering two 
small city blocks; education is afforded for 
1500 day students, and community facilities 


"Ad 
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Beauty culture is popular among the vocational courses 
offered to the girls 





Left These gitls are learning the proper way to handle and serve food. Right: A chemistry experiment 


holds the complete attention of this class. 
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First Floor Plan, Central High School, Louisville, Ky. Thomas J. Nolan & Sons, Architects, Louisville 
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e provided for the large Colored | ation in rooms are asphalt tile, in corridors rubber ind discipline are echoed by the repetition 
Lou ie ne total cost W ‘ follows tile with metal base Interior walls are brick throughout the building ot i ] it Ss in 
Site $ 308,809.80 exposed plaster or wood paneling ( lassroom module | for ee pacing Avoidar ce 7 
General Contract 2.113.883.13 ighting is thuorescent corndo s incandescent pretense is reflected in the exposure of the 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumb- Clipped-on acoustical tile ceilings were used — concrete columns as structural units of in 
ing, Electricity 956.508.86 throughout the classrooms portance. The texture of the exposed brick 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Phe basic idea followed in the early plan work in the auditorium, gymnasiun ind 
Fees 193,904.27 ning was, according to Robert A. Nolan corridors is emphasized by contrast with wall 
Miscellaneous Charges 11,283.19 irchitect, to select a plan shape that would to-ceiling glass areas and strong colors on 
Furniture and Equipment 320,363.61 first, fit the limited property lines, and plastered walls. In an area of Victorian home 
Bleacher Seats, etc 30,110.00 second, express economically the individual the lesson of sincerity is pointed out by de 
Total $3,934,862.86 functions combined under the general heading terminedly simple line 
| ost of construction onlv (excluding of “high school The school serves 1 » day tudent ind 
( equipment imounts to S2 cents per The project Is Im essence an educational has large night classe is well. The 1 
c foot plant as well as an active community centet! square feet of area are divided into admini 
1} ulding is constructed as a combina for the Negro population. The community tration. classroon vocational areas. trade 
oad bearing brick walls and rein aspect as indicated by the large auditorium — shops, music and book libraries, cafeteria and 
‘ oncrete columns ith pan-type floor ind gymnasium, and the need to isolate these dining rooms, auditorium, choral rooms, band 
oof construction. Gymnasium and audi from the student areas, became very import rooms, and gymnasium. These areas are care 
roots are ot course steel trussed tant. In an abstract vein, the severe aesthetic fully sepal ited) to prevent ound tra let 
\\ ( re irchitectural pro ected tee] lines of the building itself have affected un problem The hop ire isolated in one 
ious ribbon etfect. Finish tloors consciously the st indards of the users Orde with on-grade entrance through large over 
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Second Floor Plan, Central High School, Louisville, Ky 
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Third Floor Plan, Central High School, 
Louisville, Ky 


head door inate the iutomeohi hop ind 


plumbing hop I he ist department 
cluce listening booths tor record i choral 


roon i band roon plu practice roo ind 
large practice radio station 


\ mall circular tage ha 


in outside brick pra ed courtyard tor ! 














ormal summertime concert The cateteria 
haped, with a double serving line at the 
ntersection of the two dining room \t the 
' 


orridor entrances to the cateteria are alcove 





vhere tudent Val h thei hand betore proving 





n to lunch The cateterta 4 located on the 


econd thoor vith the kitchen directly belo 





connected | two tood dumb iter 


| 


lhe evi run vith a eating « 
consist ol two plaving tor 
i tolding door All ot the eating 
ble bleacher o that the thoor puce Or the ROOF 
ipper level may be used tor huttleboard 
court or other port The locker roon ire 
| 


located s« to tre nto peo 


ible tuture use 
| | 


ith an adjacent tootball treld 


Lhe ramp-tloored | eatin CApPRieiey 
ucditormun enypoy heavy tise i the tie 
lhiehting proyecttor booth ind ound vsten 
ere desig hor every po ithe type ol the 


itrical performance and assembly. Ano indi 








cation of the people enjoyment of thi 


tacilitv as the organ given to the school by 


popular subseription. An enclosed) swimming 


pool l }! 


inmned tor the ftuture, between the 


yvmnasium and the home-economi ving 
Architect) Nolan i that throughout 


the de iw in attempt made to scale the 
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PPS ais, 2 , 3 segs * —_ 
Bane : vite : skieé 
double gymnasium has a seating capacity of 2500. Movable bleachers 
the floor space on the upper level for shuffleboard courts. 
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building down to the individual's size. It 

ifter all. a tremendous building and it 

felt that no artificial means were needed to 
emphasize its size or importance. Thanks be 
for an understanding and judiciou chool 
board which did not ittempt to dictate the 
design o1 ippendage to the design. We be 
lieve the building. with its butt brick and 
turquolse colored trin l i success. We vere 
more convinced than ever vhen in art stu 





dent of the school told u I dont under 
tand it all vet. but IT enjov it all 














In the dedication brochure Q)mer Car 
michael. superintendent of schools, wrote the 
following in his foreword 

Wise planning build i chool tor the educa 
wv offered. The program should 
vyrow out t the need of the children and the 
community. Few schools have been planned with 


tional program to 


reater consideration tor this principle than ha 
uur new Central High School. Surve vere made 












of the interests of students of both junior and 
enior high school Parent-Teacher Association 
ind other community groups offered sugvestion 
based on individual and group judgments ot 
pupil and communit need The higt chool 
tacult tudied and restudied many proposal 
These proposals were turther retined by the prin 







cipal with the help of students and taculty mem 
bers in graduate classe Finall tl idministra 
tive and Ipervisor talf ot the cheol tem 
vith the assistance ot expert) educational con 
sultant prepared i chedulk ol educational 
services to be housed in the building 

















From 


combined | 


this point, the building represents the 
Janning of the protessional staff and 


the technical skill of educational consultant 





rchitects, engineer nd builder vith assistance ’ 

fr - r : . a sane Tgeees The high school serves as an active community center for the 
om 1¢ mincipalt and tacu nembet i ” 

cifie problems required decision surrounding Negro population 
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Powers Elementary School, Amherst, Ohio. Fulton, Krinsky & Dela Motte, Architects, Cleveland. 


Community Service in 


The Powers tlementary School 





I he corridor floor ire of colored terrazzo 
in February. 19 by the board of education 
ind the citizens of Amherst, Ohio, has been 





planned to erve both i local idult) com 
munity ind children engaged nm a broad pro 
gram ot primary ind elementary education 
Community interest in the building was re 
flected in gifts of special equipment of such 
useful items as library books, pianos, medical 
equipment, audio-visual aids, and television 
pre ented by civie and patriotn organization 
The building is constructed of reinforced 


loors The 


concrete and teel-and-croncrete f 
teel roof has tireproof insulation. The clas 
room walls are finished in plaster and painted 
in pastel shades, with green glass chalkboard 
cork bulletin boards, directional glass windows 
modern folding wardrobes, and blond wood 
trim. Acoustical tile has been used on the 
ceilings and the floors are finished with as 
phalt tile. Each room has a stainless steel 
ink and a drinking fountain as well as book 
cabinets and supply cases 

The multi-purpose room has a stage fitted 
with ample lighting facilities for dramatics 
etc. An adjoining kitchen is turnished with 




















heavy-duty equipment for preparing lunches 
The corridor tloors are of colored terrazzo 





walls are lined with ceramic tile and plaster 
ind the ceilings are acoustic-tile 

The heating system includes a modern 
marine type boiler which can be converted 








from gas to oil and vice versa 
Ihe architects were Messrs. Fulton, Krinsky 
ind Dela Motte, Cleveland 


The educational planning was led by Supt Floor Plan, Powers Elementary School, Amherst, Ohio. 


Kred R. Powers Krinsky & Dela Motte, Architects, Cleveland 
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Lawrence Park Primary 


Lawrence Park 


Builds a Primary 
School for Its 
Little Tots 


School, Lawrence Park Township, Erie, Pa. Freeburg & Lindquist, 
Architects, Jamestown, N. Y. 


























First and Second Floor Plans, Lawrence Park Primary School, 


Lawrence Park Township, Erie, Pa Freeburg & Lindquist, 
Architects, Jamestown, N. Y. 








the ula 
block with a clear via Vision rip Wood 














work has been held to a minimun ind a 
fittings and turnishings have been chosen for 
maximum let ind minimum upkeep 

The building is heated by gas-fired auto 
matic-steam boiler which can be changed 
ove mstantly to oil. Classroon ire heated 


by thoor-embve Ilded radi int cor 
ach of the classrooms is fitted with a sink 


for hot and cold water There are iso ult 


















in storage cabinet hookecase ind wardrol 
lor the storage of pupils’ clothing. A ¢ ntral 


time control ystem, central chime one in 





over-all fire alarm system have been provided 
Artificial lighting is by means of fluorescent 
fixtures chosen especially for e 


Y maintenance 
The building, which was erected with le 
than | per cent for extra cost SS] per 


cubic toot The contract included the fo 


lowing: general contract, $298.1 heating 
$46.929> electricity, $26 1; plumbing, $?¢ 
O9> all other. $62,000 

The educational planning wa done by 


H. K. Rhodes, supervising principal. The 













4 ud @ Ample floor space, an abundance of natural light, 
and radiant heated floors are featured in the 
Kindergartens 


@ The clean, automatic, steam generating plant is gas 
fired 
































Each of the ten classrooms is furnished with mov- 
able desks and built-in cabinets, bookcases, and 
®@ wardrobes 


irchitects were Me i Freeburg & Lindqui 

Jame town, N. \Y The board of education 
included W. Fk. Schryver, M. Grotjohan, H. A 
Hartley, P. N. Dean. D. Ro Meier, N.S 
White, and S. L. Gilson, as the building 


committee 
° 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING PLAN 


The Mix District Civie Association's Commit 





tee on Education tor the town of Hamden 
Conn has completed a study of the chooi 
yvstem in relation to the chool — tacilitie 
ilready in) existence Phi tudy which included 
(1) the nature of the educational program 

the anticipated enrollment to be housed 
‘) the adequacy of the existing buildings, and 
(4) the tune 


ivailable tor new school plant 
improvement ilso comprised an outline of the 


chool organization, including 


total picture o 
the traditional pattern, the enrollment vs. tacili 







tie the cost \ the tax rate. The town has a 
bonding limit of 10 per cent of the grand list 
of which no more than 58 per cent will be used 
and “will have available a tax rate ot mill 


from 1955 through 1964 
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Why the report to parents? Many of us 
remember those “report card” days, when we 
went “with reluctant feet unwillingly” home 
from school bearing that card which assured 
us at least one uncomfortable night and per- 
haps a limitation on our social activities for 
a week. In those days the report card naturally 
carried the assumption that it was a reward 
for the good student and a punishment for the 
one who did not do well. Little consideration 
was given in many cases to the fact that 
perhaps the pupil with a poor record was 
working much harder than his more fortunate 
brother or sister and was finding little satis- 
faction in his school work 


Report Cards Studied 


The report to parents has always had tre- 
mendous possibilities, but only in the past 
quarter century have its potentialities been 
explored. Today it is accepted as an indis- 
pensable tool of education which takes its 
place as only one phase of the total process 
of putting into operation the philosophy of 
education accepted by the school. 

Much more research and thinking have been 
done on the report to parents in the lower 
grades than in the high school. However this 
article concerns itself only with the latter 


Reports in Secondary Schools 


What is being done now in the secondary 
school? Here and there some very promising 
experimentation is going on and it is hoped 
that leadership in secondary education will 
greatly increase the number of such projects. 
However, in too many of our secondary schools 
the cold hand of tradition pretty firmly holds 
the reins while yesterday sits comfortably in 
the saddle. Tell the principals of these schools 
that something can and should be done about 
our marking and reporting system and they 
will remind you that revision is much more 
difficult in the secondary school than in the 
elementary school. They will tell you that such 
innovations move more easily in the lower 
grades where relations among teacher, parent, 
and pupil are more informal and the psycho- 
logical weaning of adolescence has not yet 
begun. They may also relate the common be- 
lief that colleges insist on the traditional re- 
ports on those who seek entrance as freshmen. 
Let us examine this common misconception. 
The marking system in our colleges has 
changed little in the past century. Ordinarily 
the mark is a letter, ABCDF, or a number 
meaning about the same. But only recently 
directors of admissions in two out of three 
colleges and universities in many sections of 
the country indicated in a survey by the 
writer that they would be willing to accept 
students on information which did not include 
traditional marks. 

We must remember that not more than 
20 per cent of our high school graduates enter 


*Bucknel 


University 


Lewisburg, Pa 
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institutions of higher learning. This leaves 
80 per cent of our graduates who do not enter 
colleges and universities. Add to these the 
number who drop out of high school and are 
not graduated, and the number of high school 
pupils who do not go on to higher education 
will probably reach 90 per cent of the total 
enrollment. A mere 10 per cent of our high 
school pupils thus dictate our marking policy. 
Among these the range in ability may extend 
from borderline cases to those in the near 
genius class 


Weakness in Our System 


To emphasize only one weakness in our 
present system, we must admit that an A ora 
D for people at these two extremes could not 
conceivably mean the same. We must take 
into consideration the fact that to earn any 
particular mark the pupil in the top bracket 
would probably need to do far less than he 
was capable of and the pupil at the lower 
level would have to accomplish much more 
than he could possibly do. Common sense as 
well as good mental hygiene would convince 
us that this scheme is unfair to both pupils. 
Certainly the pupil of any level of ability 
whose accomplishment is not being held up 
near to his capacity is not being fairly treated; 
and the one of whom we expect much more 
than he can do is surely being discriminated 
against. In the former case the pupil is being 
led to believe he can succeed without effort 
and in the latter is being convinced that no 
matter how hard he tries he can never attain 
academic status among his fellows. He may 
not know it, but this may be the start of 
stomach ulcers for him. Many of his com 
rades at the lower end of the scale have settled 
the question by becoming juvenile delinquents, 
while an occasional one, after being pushed far 
beyond his capacity, has finally decided that 
life isn’t worth the candle. 

Up to this point we have endeavored to 


present something of the problem of the 
report to parents in the secondary field 
Now we shall briefly call the roll of sug- 


gestions from those who have studied the 
situation in the high school and present some 
proposals for report plans 

1. In the evaluation of academic success 
the pupil’s accomplishment should be matched 
against his capacity to succeed rather than 
placed in competition with other pupils in the 
school. There appears to be some tendency 
to mark a pupil’s accomplishment in com- 
parison with his own capacity, while at the 
same time indicating his standing in competi 
tion with his classmates. In some cases this 
latter report is not sent home but is filed in 
the school as a basis for recommending the 
pupil for college or a job. Some argue that the 
pupil is going out into a competitive world 
where he will have to measure up with the 
other fellow just as does the doctor or lawyer. 
Others say that while this is true, the barber 


will be 
laborer with other laborers, whereas the doctor 
and lawyer will be competing with other highly 
trained doctors and lawyers 


competing with the 


barber and the 


2. There seems to be more emphasis today 
on seeing that a pupil lives up to his abilities 
The writer recalls a case in a Navy V12 pro 
gram where two men from the same town 
received comparable marks. Their conduct 
was good and personalities satisfactory. The 
one of lesser ability was made an officer and 
the other was dropped from school because 
in the opinion of the commanding officer, 
men would be more willing to follow a man 
who was willing to put forth effort himself 
There is research evidence for the statement 
that living up to one’s capacity is more 
significant than intelligence in academic suc 
cess in college. Many educational leaders be 
lieve that with scholastic abilities ranging from 
very low to high in our high schools, scholastic 
standards cannot be maintained unless the 
matter of capacity and achievement is given 
serious consideration 


Using Different Methods 


3, Some have suggested that certain sub 
jects requiring high scholastic ability be 
marked competitively, while those in which 
a high degree of factual scholarship is not 
necessary be marked in relation to the stu- 
dent’s capacity. Others have even suggested 
that marks in a number of subjects are not 
necessary or desirable. They claim that one 
does not have to be a high-grade scholar to 
be a good man and a good citizen and that 
entirely too much stress is placed on grades 
in our school program 

4. While the report should indicate the 
pupil’s growth in important habits and char 
acter traits, the number of these should be 
kept low. 

5. Evaluation of the pupil’s personality and 
accomplishments should be carried out on the 
basis of objectives set up beforehand and the 
pupil should increasingly participate in the 
setting up of these objectives as well as in 
the evaluation of outcomes. As was mentioned 
above, the adolescent is gradually breaking 
away from dependence on his parents and be 
coming more certain that he can evaluate his 
own attitudes and activities. This is a natural 
accompaniment of increasing maturity. It may 
be a bit of a shock to some teachers when they 
reflect that, while in many areas they recog- 
nize the growing maturity of adolescents, they 
seem to forget it entirely in connection with 
the evaluation of the pupil’s work and social 
competence. It is quite possible that right 
here in the realm of co-operation in the 
evaluation of his own accomplishments the 
high school pupil will provide an important 
key to the solution of this troublesome 
problem. 

6. Changes in our marking and reporting 
system are not likely to succeed unless teach 
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REPORT TO PARENTS 
Junior or Senior High School 
Behool _. Homeroom Teacher 


Pupil ___ Age _ __... - Grade __ 








To Parents; Reports on pupils’ accomplishments in school subjects are given only in terms 
of satisfactory 8 and unsatisfactory U. A pupil's work is satisfactory if he is achieving 
on approximately his apility level. It is unsetisfactory if he is falling below what he should 
be expected to do. Therefore, it will be understood that 8 or U will seldom mean the 
same thing in the cases of two different pupils. The work of any pupil who is doing his best 
is considered satisfactory regardless of the quality of the work. 





Days absent | | 


| 


| 
Times tanty | | — | ; | { 











Subject Teacher 


nary 3h 


times tardy to this clase 


. 7 - emennesn: Gunrupeens: meee ene i Is dependable 
Subjects Ist | 2nd | 3rd | Final | 4th | sth | 6th | Final at atalaaneeie eee 
(Kind and Year) Period | Period | Period | Ist Sem.} Period | Period | Period | for Year rete gong : 
' | | 3. Comes with clam materiale 
' | , } 
English I | | | \ | } 4. Works up to ability 
| | | } \ } | P 5. Knows the subject 
i 


ne 
PUPIL’S PROGRESS REPORT 
Secondary Schools 
Tn * 







mee abeent from thie clase 











S—Batisfactory U— Unsatisfactory 
Credit earned____. Credit not earned__. 





Symbols O- Outstanding 








Obverse 




























































Probable reasons for unsatisfactory work: Signature of parent a 5a 
1. ID health Lack of reading 2 4 4 7 
2. Absence ability 5% a4 
4. Lack of interest 8. Poor study habits s $a 
4. Out-of-echool duties 9. 2 a 2 ee 3 
5. Too many extra- 10. et al = 46329 
curricular activities ete, 3 & 3 &es 
6. Lack of effort (Additional causes may be = 8 > ro ~ 3 3 
listed by the teacher.) 4_ 4 si 3 5 33 : 
(4 2 2d 
Where it is believed that unsatisfactory work ia 5 _ . S 8x 3 33 z = 2 
due to one or more of the causes listed above, the F s ~ avaecs 
number or numbers of the cause or causes are 6 TE ee > os Py Soest q 
written into the square containing a U. In any ; 3 yi | Bie23 dq 
case, when a pupil receives a U, it is wise for (Note: The parent's signature indicates aé ss i i eis = Oo 2 a H 
the parent to see the homeroom teacher. If a merely that he has seen this report and See é | |} Baeg* ‘3 3 13 3 
pupil is achieving beyond what should be ex- not that he approves of it.) a 3 4 H £4 3 9 g H 3 4 
pe ted of him, the teacher should mark him 8 +.  ¢ é es % 3 | ih 
This means that the parent should make an ap Zz | Bs E 9 2 3 3 
pointment for a conference with the homeroom = 4” 3 z i § 
teacher. a | es a s > 2 
(See other side) | | & = 4 5 
= nee 8 . a 
, ; 8 & FE j | a 3 
The reverse side of the above report card contains 
space for comments on pupil progress by six homeroom 
teachers and comment on each teacher report by the 
parent. A note at the bottom of the sheet explains to Reverse 


the parent that the report covers mainly the academic 
rogress of the child, and does not include reports on 
his social and personal traits, work habits, etc. The parent 
is invited to write or telephone the school, or better, 
visit the principal and the homeroom teachers for a 


The above card is used in the St. Paul, Minn., high 
schools. It is reproduced here from the author’s Guidance 
Handbook for Teachers. 





conference. 









ers and parents thoroughly understand what is 
being done and why and are convinced the 
change means progress. Bringing about this 
understanding and approval requires consider- 
able time as well as all the intelligence, plan- 
ning, leadership ability, and public-relations 
skill a superintendent of schools can muster 


The St. Paul Card 


To illustrate the type of school report to 
parents which seems to be finding increasing 
favor among secondary school people, we 
present here (with permission) the card re- 
cently devetoped for the secondary schools 
of St. Paul, Minn. Both sides of the card 
are shown here. The size is 3% by 5% 
inches. It will be observed that the marks are 
O — Outstanding, S — Satisfactory, and U — 
Unsatisfactory. The card, which covers one 
subject only, is handed to the pupil in a 
substantial envelope on which is this note 
from the superintendent: 
































































































































To Parents: This report is a personal message from the 
school to you. The information it brings each report card 
period keeps you informed of the student's general growth 
and progress. The items marked will explain the factors 
affecting progress. 

We urge you to comment each month. A visit to the 
office of the school counselor will help us give your son 
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or daughter intelligent advice on future educational plans 

Forrest E. Conner, Superintendent of Schools 
Nott In the supplementary bulletin § provided for 
teachers, the following explanation of the item “Knows 
The Subject” is given: “The dominant factor in de- 
termining this mark should be the student’s achievement 
in relationship to his ability.” 

The Honor Point scheme shown below is 
worth consideration by school administrators 
who believe that the theory of reporting a 
pupil’s accomplishment in relationship to his 
ability is valid, but who have some reserva- 
tions about its utility in a pupil’s transfer to 
college or an occupation. 

In the St. Paul marking system, each teacher 
assigns a rating, or mark, indicating the pupil’s 
ability and achievement. These ratings are 
averaged for seniors and constitute the final 
high school rank which is used in recommend- 
ing pupils for college. This rating is not sent 
home but is used when conferences are held 
with pupils, or parents, concerning the pupil’s 
future educational plans. The following table 
is used in computing the high-school rank: 


College Ranks Equivalent 

Group 1 Assigned by Teacher Honor Points 
Subjects where pupils are 4 8 
selected on the basis of 3 7 
high scholastic ability 2 6 
1 5 
0 a 


Group 

All subjects not included a 6 

in Group I or III 3 5 
2 4 
1 3 
0 2 

Group Ul 

All general, remedial, and 4 4 

lower-track courses for 3 3 

pupils of low scholastic 2 2 

ability 1 1 
0 0 


It should be added that in the development 
of this card the director of secondary educa- 
tion had the assistance of a large group of 
principals, counselors, teachers, parents, and 
central-office-staff members. 

The card taken from Davis & Norris 
“Guidance Handbook for Teachers” has the 
advantage of providing the teacher a simple 
technique for indicating what she believes are 
reasons for the pupil’s failing to match 
achievement with capacity. One or several 
numbers indicating reasons may be written in 
the square with (U) and will furnish a very 
brief and effective basis for discussion with 
the pupil by either teacher or parent or for 
consideration in a parent-teacher conference. 
It will be observed that provision is made for 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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School Programs in the Eisenhower Budget 







The administration’s program for educatior 
as outlined in the $65,600,000,000 budget 
message President Eisenhower sent to Con- 
gress on January 21, 1954, contains some 
things new, some things old, and a few things 
to be blue about. 

In keeping with the administration’s drive 
“to move toward reduced taxes and reduced 
government spending as rapidly as our na- 
tional security and well-being will permit,’’ 
the over-all expenditures proposed for edu- 
cation and general research in the federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1955 (which begins 
July 1) have been cut 55 million dollars 
This computation does not include veterans’ 
education, research sponsored by defense 
agencies, or the school lunch program. 

The new budget recommends 223 million 
dollars for education and general research — 
about 0.3 per cent of the total budget figure 
—as compared with 278 million dollars in- 
cluded for these activities the preceding year 
Sixty-two per cent of the amount for edu- 
cation and general research in the new fiscal 
year will go to grants for local school 
districts overburdened by federal activities 
($98,500,000 —a reduction of 44 million dol- 
lars). Thirteen per cent will finance grants 
to states to help support their vocational 
education programs ($17,500,000 —a _ reduc- 
tion of $1,173,261) and land grant colleges 
($2,501,500 —the same as last time). Mili- 
tary and defense-related programs — although 
somewhat reduced—again ‘dominate’ the 
estimates, absorbing more than 68 per cent 
of all proposed expenditures. 

In his message accompanying the first 
budget developed from the ground up by his 
administration, President Eisenhower terms 
its provisions “adequate” for the nation’s vast 
foreign and domestic needs; pledges that “by 
using necessity — rather than mere desirabil- 
ity — as the test for our expenditures,” gov- 
ernment spending will be reduced; reports 
“progress” toward balancing income and outgo 


Some Budget Facts 


Although America’s new spending budget, if 
enacted, would cost an average of $410 for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation, it is 
nonetheless 15.5 billion dollars under the last 
estimate that former President Truman submitted 
for fiscal 1954 and 5 billion dollars less than the 
revised Eisenhower estimate of 70.9 billion dol 


lars for that same period. If the 2.9 billion 
dollar deficit forecast by the present adminis 
tration for fiscal 1955 becomes a reality, it will 
be the lowest in the past three years and a 
significant drop from the 3.3 billion dollar 
deficit anticipated for the current fiscal year 


and the deficit of 9.4 billion dollars a year earlier 
1953) 


New Education Programs 


4 focus of interest for educators in President 
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President Dwight Eisenhower whose educational budget is described. 


Kisenhower’s budget recommendations are three 
new education programs that require special 
enabling legislation to carry out and which, if 


adopted, would authorize new expenditures to 
taling 2.3 million dollars in the current 
forthcoming fiscal years 

The first-mentioned proposal calls for holding 
a series of state conferences on education culmi 


and 


nating in a White House Conference; the second 
would establish a National Advisory Committec 
on Education; the third would enable the U.S 


Office of Education to engage in co-operative 


research with nonfederal educational institution 
and other appropriate agencies on a_ broader 
scale than heretofore. These suggestions have 
been incorporated in separate bills now pending 
before the Congress 

In commenting on these plans Secretary ot 
Health, Education, and Welfare Hobby stressed 
that the President in his message “reaffirmed the 


principle, traditional in our national life, that the 
control and direction of public education is a local 
and state responsibility.” She further noted that 
these proposals were made “with the deep 
viction that the problems of the nation’s 
can and will be solved co-operatively 
local community, the state, and the Federal 
Government,” remarking that “the Federal 
ernment must come into the picture only 
the national interest 
ind action.” 


con 
schools 


by the 


Gov 
where 


requires national leadershiy 


The 


Administration may also soon recommend 


new vocational education legislation which would 


effect 
ind (¢ 


to the 


some modifications in the Smith-Hughes 
xeorge-Barden Acts to make them conform 
pattern of tederal-state participation that 


it would like to have applied to all grants-in-aid 


progr 
ind Welfare Department 
American 


Ave., 


ims administered by the Health, Education, 
Keep in touch with the 
Vocational Association (1010 Vermont 


Washington 5, D.C.) for information on 


this development 


The 


Hasis 


vould be 


and 4 
tional 
the b 


Th 
ind 
State 
ther 






which would change the 
money to the states - 
a state’s per capita income 
wopulation ratios in proportion to the na 


new approach 
of apportioning 
based on 


Allocations would be made primarily on 
isis of these three categories 
Support grants to assist the states 


generally in meeting the costs of these 
programs. (These would be set up on 
a very similar formula to that worked 
out in the Hill-Burton Hospital Con 
struction Act.) 

Extension and improvement grants 
Special projects grants 


State Education Conferences 


President 
national 
of the 


explained 


first referred to a 


conterence on 


tate 
education in his 
on January 7. He 


intent in these words 


eries ot 


Union me igte 
thetr 
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Fine Progress Recorded by — 


The 1954 National School Boards 


Association Convention 








A program of significant addresses on the teacher training institutions, we still won't meet that teachers need to be informed on all prob 
current educational situation in the United our teacher needs in the next three years. We lems of school board members, not merely on 
States; the acceptance of important plans for have — ns + aM ae yr en and salaries 
see . elastics . a sa are spending probably 500 million dollars more . ' 

er tre Bie. & prea for education, but there are still some 600,000 School Board Functions 

: well 78. ’ ; children being “shortchanged” by double ses- , ee aad 
cussion by the attending members of the — gions or other makeshift school arrangements. While Honore Savaria, of Springfield, Mass., 
functions and relations of school boards; and We, as school board members, working together CMtented himself in the keynote address of the 
in informative expert panel on local school on a local, state, and national level, must band Discussion Group Session with four or five trou- 
problems — all these were features of the 14th — together in realistic and progressive movements blesome current problems of “School Board Func- 













Aneel Meeting of the National School Roards to solve our problems of education in the tradi- tions and Relations,” the 25 Disc anon Groups 
Association Convention in Atlantic City, tional American way.” eee be poo hace pfs ~ 
Februarv 11-13. 1954. The growing strength In discussing the dangers of Communism in ~ oh wth ous ined be aoe ot “an aed 
of the Se hool Board Association movement America, Mr. Roberts demanded that local school } ? 





ae sce aye are the leading functions of school boards? 
authorities should not leave to congressional [7 Wen dees the aemeaet eee ae ene 
leaders their doubtful methods of uncovering ‘ee i ‘ } . , : 3) WI ’ } 
Communists in education but should take the oard to the superintendent? (3) iat are the 





igain was widened not only by the attendance 
of 832 board members and 246 guests, 
























including many administrators, but also by _ jnitiative and relieve the paralyzing fear which is oe at “ - a 6 er +e yor 
the seriousness of the discussions led by spreading throughout the country peer - ‘a nae Oe es “a pi - mg _ ae 
board members in which the interests of the The National School Boards Association, he =" in ations OF te boned tO te pares 
] 7 , oncluded, is in need of a bold and broad pro (5) What should be the relations of the board 
children and the future welfare of the ‘ ’ ‘ ad | : sities? Ree ois oils sf veal 
: gram of development to the taxpayers? (6) What are effective rela 
United States were referred to as the com- & “Call it rovram of research and service, if OMS of the board to the press? (7) What ar 
pelling motive of sound school board member- on & progr a techn Mihage a nits relations of the board to the PTA and other 
; you will, but for the next three to five vears we : : ; 
ship. As a member remarked to Secretary oneal ot oiih tok : .,  roups interested in schools? (8) What should 
Futtle. “Th nti » where the en See See ae See Se eee be the relations of the board to citizens’ com 
uttle us convention 1S one where c our local communities to select and encourage Pen 4 esl aithaielh od ‘dl > The ed 
obbies of the hotels are empty while the — hoards interested only in better education. Re- aa rar pa a - k satay Hs me y foyer i = 4 
° 9 : “1:6 * « r . 
meetings are going on.” President Clifton B gional and state workshops, wherein board ‘*"!° . fe i ak i ay * wien sali Th eat 
y " . . ° was stresse as s 1 q . » 
Smith of Freeport, N. Y., introduced with members themselves can develop techniques of See SS OS ae eee ~ eon 
: . ; 6 rati and ble luti ae relations was pointed to as the poorest under 
tine vigor the theme of the convention, “Our ie st sapped agg rarer ies - oo must i . ™ stood and weakest aspect of sé hool board work 
Schools — America’s Biggest Business.” Sec- "egular part of tipo sagan: We must — Dr. Jorden ©. Larsen, spiel ol 
: Ty i ‘ : tate assock ns wit nsultz rvice ‘Ip ¢ ; = ' : 
retary Edward M. Tuttle and his convention aoe Sialin caanaueicons ce A po ge agg on schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y., in an inspira 
committees provided a smoothly operating 1 eff y a 2 “teenth bl : “a tional address “Working Together for Better 
tion organization. While the Associa pores Hote yi y= da seg visage ses 
conven ) 6 ia x “ > Ss a- 






: S 5” “the = ality 
analyzed, and techniques and solutions developed Schools” pointed out that “the type and quality 


tion finances are still suffering from the growth —y board members and not by professionals.” ©! UF administrators reflect the kind of consid- 









of the membership and the scope of the in- Dr. L. G. Derthick, president of the American ered judgments the school boards have exercised 
creasing work the plans adopted for the Association of School Administrators, paid a ped the * yes potellag - — -_ ty 
vear 1954 retlect magnificent acceptance of tribute to school board members in his greetings pecan z cag ve Nene mevoL uevsee Se 
itu f stteri o the School Boards Association. He said on es done a pretty good job in choosing 
opportunity for bettering local schools through — to th their chief executive officers and other members 
study groups, research, publication of informa- “The teacher with an unshakable board can of their administrative staffs.” 
tive materials all directed to keep the lay teach the truest lessons of democracy with The future of the schools, said Dr. Larson, 
wlicy making school boards nag ae so = po orp A vedi depends on faith — faith in the individual, in our 
mt 1 SCNOOIS, it ) ( a W 1a ae 


young pr ople 




















“ . “er cated board can stand firm against wrongful The Association disposed of its official busi 
The Opening Sessions pressures The superintendent with a wise and ness with a dispatch that reflected the experience 
President Clifton B. Smith, Freeport, New unselfish board can say to all with whom he of the members in handling their own local 
York, who declined a nomination for re-election, works, ‘Let’s see, what is the right thing to do?’ school board meetings. The Association is still 
reported on Association activities during 1953, And with the strength that comes from being pressed for funds to carry on its secretarial work 
emphasizing especially the value of the workshop and doing right, he can lead his staff in playing and to render the services asked by the state 
meeting of presidents and secretaries of State lair, so fair that children with their keen sensi associations. To raise the income from $12,000 
Associations held in November at Evansville, tivity will see that right does prevail.” in 1953 to a needed minimum of $14,000 in 1954 
Indiana. He urged teamwork in solving the prob- \s in previous years, the “Question from the convention voted to raise the goal of state 
lems and bettering the program of American edu Audience and Answers by Experts’ session association dues from a minimum of $100 to onc 
cation through the partnership of citizens, board brought out lively replies on current situations half of the regular dues. The latter will be com 
members, parents, teachers, and children. He Architect William W. Caudill of Texas and Dr puted at a sliding scale beginning with $6 per 
foresaw a brighter future each vear for the Ray L. Harmon of the U. S. Office of Education 200 million dollars of regular state school ex 
Association inswered wisely and wittily questions on school penditures to $2 per 100 million dollars for all 
In the keynote address on Thursday evening building standards and costs. John Archer of expenditures above 500 million dollars. If all 
Mr. O. H. Roberts, Jr., president of the Evans New York advocated sports and athletic games state paid their full dues the Association would 
ville, Indiana, board of education, presented a for all pupils on an educational level. Professor receive a maximum of $27.000 
reanalysis of the role and_ responsibility of Llovd G. Elliott of Cornell University outlined The Association expressed its approval of the 
school board members collectively and individ the vocational and cultural changes 





in the cur vearbook and recommended that it be continued 
ually, charging that there has been too much riculum; Howard A. Dawson of the N_E.A. staff, 1s a record of the Association’s work 


complacency in asuming the full responsibility as © Washington, predicted that the total number of 












. ‘ The outstanding success of the nationwide 
trustees of the public will. He said chool districts will be reduced from the present Study Conference for school board association 
“School board members over this country are 55,000 districts to 10,000 in ten years. Professor leaders in Evansville, Ind.. November 13-15 

facing problems of staggering proportions. Putting Edgar L. Morphet of California declared that 1953, led to the acceptance of a report. that 
it simply, for one reason or another, we're going growing competition for the tax dollar will ne similar conferences on a regional basis be held 
behind every day. We have over a million more cessitate long range educational planning and in 1954 for the discussion of mutual problem 
children enrolled in our st hools this year. It wider education of all people concerning school in each of six groups of states 

is predicted that even with more enrollees in needs. Dr. F. L. Hipp of New Jersey declared Co ed on nese 98 
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THE AMERICAN 


chool Board Sournal 


Guest Editorials 


WE HAVEN'T TOLD THE STORY 


FIFTY years ago school reports of most 
large cities showed that 60 per cent of 
all enrollees left before they had com 
pleted the fifth grade; that 25 per cent 
of the whole school population from kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grade was hud 
died in the first; and that only 2 per cent 
were enrolled altogether in the four high 
school years. This was the pattern of 
American public common school education 
in urban centers. In rural areas the picture 
was generally much worse. Throughout the 
nation, for most pupils the common school 
experience was at least some six years 
shorter than now, filled with much failure 
and frustration. Consciously or no, the 
whole system of evaluation was selective 
determining not 
promotion or 


only achievement and 
failure, but survival. The 
common school of yesterday progressively 
rid itself of pupils whom it could not 
interest or who would not 
and standards in 


scholarship, or 


instruct, or 
adjust to its 
subject matter 


patterns 
behavior 

As a result of successive grade screen 
ings, beginning with the first, and most 
heavily apparent before the sixth grade 
student bodies were marked by an increas 
ing homogeneity oa conduct patterns and 
in such varied capacities as the abilities 
to spell accurately, memorize dates, and 
master Greek or plane geometry. But for 
every boy or girl who received a_ high 
school diploma and joined a youthful aris 
tocracy of opportunity, there were forty 
nine others who somewhere along the line 
had been culled out 

Since that time a revolution has taken 
place in American common school educa- 
tion. As a goal toward which all America 
urban and rural, is rapidly moving, kinder 
garten through twelfth grade is universally 
accepted as the common school birthright 
of every child 

rhis has 
gradual, and therefore undramatic, so that 
even some of those closest to it and most 
affected failed to see its 
fullest implications. As a_ result, they 
have neither completely adjusted their own 
thinking and practices to it; nor have they 
possessed understanding and motivation 


revolutionary change been 


thereby have 


to sell their communities on what hap 


pened, and why, and with what results 






64 


If all of us thought through carefully, 
clearly, just what this transformation of 
an aristocratic, selective common school 
system into a democratic, nonselective, 
universal opportunity system means we 
would be better able to answer some of 
the charges, malicious or honest but ig- 
norant, made against us today. 

Let’s take a typical one of these: High 
school graduates aren’t as uniformly smart 
in some particular regard — reading, hand- 
writing, stenography, American history 
as they used to be. 

The Certainly they aren’t. 
They couldn’t be, shouldn’t be. We’re try- 
ing to give one hundred per cent of our 
boys and girls the splendid chance of get- 
ting twelve erades of common school edu- 
cation. Not just a few. And we’re taking 
and keeping boys and girls in school with 
a much wider range of abilities. To com- 
plain that the less able of today’s crop 
can't well as the most able of 
vesterday’s is as valid as complaining that 
all members of the student body today 
can’t run or jump as well as members of 
the track team of 1900. 

\nother libel is the charge that because 
we make a reasonable effort to supply 
maximum learning opportunity for all boys 
and girls and to provide for their mental 
and physical as well as academic health 
we are so watering down our offerings and 
standards that we are becoming the cult 
of mediocrity. “Give ’em Latin and Dif- 
ferential Calculus, and flunk ’em,” is the 
watchword of certain critics. 

Well, such admonitions betray not only 
the inability or unwillingness of the ad- 
monishers to face the realities of a largely 
accomplished democratic 


answer? 


read as 


revolution in 
school education, but 
manifest poor logic as well. And so we 
might go on, ad infinitum. The Greeks had 
a saying that “The feet of the avenging 
gods are shod with wool.” Great changes 
are no less great because they come slowly. 
In the whole history of the American school 
the greatest revolution was wrought when 
public made available to 
every boy and girl. Second only to this 


American common 


education was 
is the fact that by compulsion we have 
added or are adding six years or more to 
the top 

This addition changes, colors, modifies 
the whole function and structure of the 





American common school. li we are wise 
we will stand apart occasionally from the 
routines of being board members, admin- 
istrators, or teachers, and with detached 
perspective, attempt to see the broad sim 
plicities of our new job. 

Let us admit it: Much misunderstand- 
ing, much criticism have come to our 
schools because the public has not under- 
stood their changed functions. And let's 
be humble. Before we attempt to explain, 
we had better think through to clear, full 
and accurate understandings of our own 
When the blind lead the blind, they shall 
both fall into the pit 


VOCAL ARE THE CLEAN OF 
HEART 


WHY any American — school people in 
cluded — with a clean heart and a good 
record would decline to state verbally or 
in writing that he has been, is, and pro 
poses to remain a loyal citizen of the 
United States, and invoke Divinity or the 
perils of perjury to witness, is hard to see 
As for us, we will pledge allegiance to the 
flag as often as the heart prompts, the 
occasion offers, or anyone wants us to join 
in sharing the privilege. And we will most 
willingly swear to maintain the govern 
ment of the United States, and to an 
nounce in a loud voice that we have never 
turned rodent teeth on the constitutional 
foundations of our liberties. Why not? We 
are proud of the honor. “Civis Americanus 
sum,” — to modify the Pauline phrase. “| 
am an American citizen.” And we'll join in 
singing the Star Spangled Banner, even 
though since adolescence we’ve been forced 
to drop an octave on the “rockets’ red 
glare.” 

Such public protestation of loyalty is 
of course no certain guarantee of patriot 
ism. Says the Professor at the Breakfast 
lable, “Sin has many forms, but a lie is 
a handle that fits them all.” It is not im 
probable that a traitor should turn out a 
liar, especially when he subscribes to an 
immoral philosophy that recognizes the lie 
as a convenient instrument. 

But pardon us for breaking off. We 
want to sing Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. Why? (1) It makes us feel good 
(2) our voice is very loud and maybe 
some subversive will hear us, and we will 
be able to trouble his forgotten decencies 
(3) it reminds us that this is a great coun 
try, a great way of life; (4) it helps us 
to want to be better citizens; (5) we don’t 
care much if so-called liberals label us as 
old fashioned; (6) we like the company it 
puts us in. Glad to be on your side, George 
and Abe WitttaAm M. LAMERS 
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Feast your eyes on. America’s newest, 
most modern and practical... 


A-D's CRUSADER 


The features of this chair add up to a 
point-by-point outline of the perfect 
chair desk —one unit with all of these 
features combined: 


@ Built-in posture control in seat and back 

@ Larger-than-average storage space 

@ Heavier-gauge steel construction for durabil- 
ity and rigidity 


@ Room and comfort of the one-post 
arm support 


Write or wire your American Desk distribu- 
tor for a personal demonstration of this 
superior classroom unit. 





Amevican 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 


53-12 


\—4 
AV 


Deeper and wider: more space 
than in any other unit of this type 
on the American market 


STORAGE 


STEEL 


Heavier gauge: the I4-gauge dic 
formed frame with 22-gauge panels 


POST-ARM LOCK 


which we believe is the unqualified 
best on the American market. After 
adjusting the height desired in the 
tablet arm, set the post-arm lock 
and it stays there, without twisting, 
distorting or turning, even under 
the most rugged use 


NON-TIP 


A-D's extended front legs and 
heavy steel bottom go a long way 
to eliminate easy tipping 


Desk 
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School Administration ta réctioun 


OPEN BOARD MEETINGS order to end racial segregation in militar post on the staff are engineers, technical op 
















































chools by September, 1955 script writers, directors, announcers, and office 
The board of education of Schenectady Conferences have been held to discuss ways to personnel. 
N. Y., opens all of its meetings to the public merge separate schools for Negro and white The Station frequently calls on the hel; 
This procedure has been developed gradually children with the least possible turmoil. Schools pecialists in curriculum development, guidance 
during the past six years. Two regular meet on a number of southern and border state posts science, art, and other curriculum area Teach 
ings are held each month and special meet are now run on a segregated basis by state or ers are often contributors to the radio and 
ings are called frequently. Organizations such local school board television programs, which are aided b tu 
as the loca) Citizens’ Committee for the Pub dents who are members of the all-city radix 
lic Schools, the Parent-Teacher Council, the . ISTIT TANT CR 2») and television workshop 
Education Committee of the Chamber of CONSULTANT SERVICE The programs presented for the classroor 
(Commerce, the American Association of Uni fhe board of education of Mt. Vernon, Ohio include dramatic stories, musical programs. sci 
versity Women, the League of Women Vot has ntvemuced : comngnets comment — ence, social studies, current events, guidar 
ers, the Junior League, the taxpayers’ organ during the 1953-54 school ea Phe first phase and foreign languages 
izations, the Labor Union ind the teachers of the service, initiated in November, 1953, in 
professional organizations are requested to cludes a study of the health and physical educa ee ee : , nen 
have regular representation at all meetings tion program. Dr. Arthur Daniels and Dr. Wesley SEGREGATION IN MISSISSIPPI 
Reporters from the newspapers are always Cushman are the consultants in this progran Equal educational facilities for Negro childr 
present , © "Wn in separate schools have been provided in legis: 
The board holds very few conterences or LEARN THROUGH RADIO tion passed by the Mississippi legislature at th 
executive sessions.” When such meetings are Broadcasting has become an important business close of a special session in December, 19 The 
held reporters are always invited to be in the public schools of New York City. Every laws which practically rewrite the state’s schoc 
present. No action is taken or motions enter school is equipped with one or more FM receivers code do not provide for financing procedure 
tained in these meetings to get the wide range of educational programs implement the new educational setup 
Such open procedure places the superin ent out every day over the board’s FM radio The program provides for improved transport 
tendent and the members of the board on station, WNYEF tion, teachers’ salary increases, consolidation « 
their guard concerning the statements they Since 1948, when WNYE’s transmitter was school districts, new school buildings, and othe 
make, which is considered a good outcome installed, the number of class sessions listening improvements. The additional state cost of schoo 
of the plan to radio programs beamed to the schools has is estimated at 5 to 12 million dollars annual! 
Considerable commendation is expressed by grown trom 9000 to 42,000. The number is in 
citizens and the press for the holding of open creasing and each school day the station broad . — a . omer . . 
meetings Gansenet is made to the Hse mcm casts six hours of programs to the schools CLOSE DOOR TO RED TEACHERS 
practice of keeping reporters outside until the In addition, the school system has entered the The National Council of English Teachers b: 
close of the meeting and of lrowning upon television field. For the past two vears, a tele lieves that anyone naive enough to be tooled 
iny citizen who sought to be present vision series, “The Living Blackboard,” has been the mask of Communism should be thrown out 
Supt. Harry J. Linton presented to high school students receiving home Of the teaching profession. At the same time 
instruction. The school system presents five radio warns the schools to be on guard against tho 
aia programs daily for homebound pupils through who would try to use the repugnance to Con 
SEGREGATION WILL END munism as an excuse to Oppose any idea whic! 
its own studios. Many types of talent are used may happen to be unpopular. Such persons ma 
Army, navy, and air force officials have taken to provide the schools with an_ educational label as Communistic any change in methods 
teps to back up Defense Secretary Wilson's broadcast service of value on all levels. Serving teaching 








Board of Education, Munhall, Pennsylvania, in Session. 





The board of education at Munhall, Pa., is engaged in a school building program and has broadened its 
instructional program during the past year. 
he Park School Annex has been recently completed and the main building has been completely modernized 
and rehabilitated, at a total expense of $450,000. 
Members of the board are, left to right: John G. Garland; Howard G. Jackson; T. Melvin Rutter, vice 


president; Mrs. Eleanor C. Edmundson, president; Leo A. Patterson; Dr. Patrick C. O’Hare; and Mrs. Margaret 
G. Kuzma. 
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The Original 


TasLeT Arm CHAIR THAT FoLDS 


IMITATED BUT UNEQUALED 


. 
ad Only (lo si. can be used equally well 


for ordinary seating ... with the 
arm folded down 


at the side. > 
C | 
hae sony 
e Only (LO cssie 7 
let you lift the arm out of the 
way as you sit down 


or stand up. 


e 
& Only ( V/ chairs are 


engineered and built to Clarin 
standards of strength and 


quality. 


Write for full information: 


Clarin Mfg. Co.. Dept. 2, 
4040 W. Harrison St. 


Chicago 44, Ilinois 


FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 





foam rubber 
cushioning 

a CLARIN PLUS 
feature. 











There is a Clarin Steel balding Chair for every age from nursery school to adult 


and for every need 
the only complete line made. Write for Free Mlastrated ¢ atalog 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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“UNI-FLO" ENGINEERED 


Air Distribution 


..+ plays important role in air conditioning old and 
new buildings at SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY! 





BARBER 
COLMAN 








—- 









First major university do initiate a comprehensive 
program for air conditioning classrooms, Southern 
Methodist University now has comfort cooling 
in eleven buildings. Another air conditioned 
building is under construction, two are proposed, 
and the application of air conditioning to four 


fusers and Grilles, plus Venturi-Flo Ceiling Dif- 
fusers are now providing a healthful, comfortable, 
draft-free atmosphere for students and faculty. 
The complete story on finest air distribution 
equipment made is available from your nearby 
Field Office or by sending coupon below. 















existing buildings is under consideration for the 
Dallas institution. Aichieics titel Union. Contins Enaneetia Zonal & Vawher, & We tay 
Based upon performance in early installations, Cena Cotentaw (nger Convention Go. Seat ©. etee, Oey Sar 


: es ae struction € Air Conditioning Contractors: C. Wallace P 
thousands of Barber-Colman Uni-Flo Wall Dif- Martyn Brothers, Inc 


map Sem — Gap Oy; 


SS eeteente atl tee 
Mauna 


sd oa 


a Aerial view of the impressive campus, scene 
of an enormous postwar building program. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Umphrey Lee, 
president, the University has grown rapidly in 
educational stature as well as in modern housing. 


| a} 

mm pana) a 
ink <a 

a 


Double Deflection "MA" Sidewall Diffusers 
were specified for many applications. Fea- 
tures include integral volume control, easily 
removed cores, rapid diffusion, low noise level. 


) } 
grerg FeeE 
Rupee beee 


i Go eee 
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Fondren Science Building one of the most modern in the 
nation, located on North Campus. 224 Uni-Flo Sidewall Diffusers 
and Venturi-Flo Ceiling Diffusers distribute air evenly, quietly. 


Bridewell Library, Perkins Quadrangle. In this building alone 
are 141 Uni-Flo Sidewall Diffusers and 63 Venturi-Flo Ceiling Dif- 
fusers, all equipped with Volocitrols in supply duct approaches. 


Venturi-Flo Ceiling Diffusers 
provide efficient diffusion, rigid 
construction, quiet operation, 
easily adjustable deflection and 
volume control in units noted for 

attractive, modern design, 


Classroom in Kirby Hall, Perkins Quadrangle. In this 
new Quadrangle, seven new buildings have been equipped 
with Barber-Colman Air Distribution products since 1950, 


Perkins Chapel where 34 Uni-Fio and Venturi-Fio units assure quiet 
comfort. Similarly equipped is Highland Park Methodist Church located 
on the campus—one of the nation's largest Methodist Churches. 


"“UNI-FLO" ENGINEERED BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
Dept. C, 1134 Rock St.¢ Field offices in principal cities 


BARBER 


& @ 
COLMAN e e [] Please send new data bulletin on engineered air dis 
ir [ rl U ion tribution equipment, F. 4471-2 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Air Distribution Products ° Automatic Controls . Industrial Instruments 


Aircraft Controls * Small Motors * OVERdoors and Operctors * Molded 


Products * Metal Cutting Tools * Machine Tools + Textile Machinery 
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WA singl 


total 


alary plan which will increase the 


payroll by $7,700,000 annually has been 
adopted by the Chicago board of education upon 
Willis 
provides for a minimum 
$4400 for the first year, and a 
$6,150 in the tenth year. The 
fully effective until 19 and for the coming year 
there will still be a differential between the ele 
mentary schools and the high schools. The addi 


tional funds to 


recommendation of Supt. B. ¢ 
The plar salary ol 
maximum ol 


plan will not be 


increases will 
from $1.47 to 


salary 
necessitate a rise in the tax levy 
$141 

% Sheboygan, Wis. Members of the teaching 
staff who had threatened to strike over demands 
for a $400 annual salary 


meet the 


decided 
remainder 


have 
to ,accept an increase of $195 for the 
of the school year 

% Ansonia, Conn. The 


proved a new 


increase 


school board has ap 
1954 
for grade teachers 
with two years’ training, $100 more for those 
holding a bachelor’s degree, and $100 additional 
for those with a master’s degree 


schedule for 
for a $200 increase in salary 


salary calling 


The maximums 
will be $4,400 for grade teachers with two vears’ 


training, $4,600 for those with a_ bachelor’s 
degree, $4,800 for those holding a master’s 
degree, and $5,000 for those with a doctor’s 
degree 

*% lowa City, lowa. All teachers have been 


given salary increases of $350 for the vear 


1954 
























LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 

















































The Board of Trustees, Sierra-Plumas Joint Unified School District, 


Loyalton, California. 


Left to right: Dr. Virgil S. Hollis, district superintendent; J. B. Hunley, 
president; Leland Thomas; Levi Williams; William Heath, vice-president; 
Bruno Maddalena; and Joe Goss. Trustee Sophie Tschopp is absent. 


Supt B. W. 


elementary 


Garner was given a $500 increase; 
principal Robert $700 
high principal David Stewart, $000; and 
high school principal Carl Miles, 
%& Westport, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a new policy for the setting of teachers’ 
salaries. Salaries will no longer be adjusted ac 
cording to the Consumers’ Price Index, but each 
salary will be revised upward by $22 a year over 
the amount set by the method of 
computation, 


Sorenson, 
junior 


$450 


former 


A teacher with a bachelor’s degree will receive 
a beginning salary of $3,000 per year and reach 
the maximum of $5,620 after 17 years. A teacher 
with five years’ college training starts at $3,250 
and reaches the maximum of $5,990 in 19 vears 
4 teacher with six vears’ college training begins 


ERSO . Fine Furniture Choice of 


America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. 
The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research and experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educotors assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 


a 


.teonaro PETERSO a a ce. INC. 








1224 Fullerton Ave. 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


at $3,500 and reaches the maximum ol Sf 

1] years 

%& New Orleans, La. About 345 employees ot 
the Orleans parish schools have received salar 
increases ranging from $13 to $140 in the forn 
of cost-of-living adjustments. The new adjust 
ments will cost $29,837 and will be 
with funds from the state sales tax 
%& The school board of Manasquan, N. J., has 
revised its salary schedule for 1954. Under the 
schedule, holding a bachelor’s degree 
are paid salaries of $3,000 to $5,300, to be at 
tained in 17 steps; 


financed 


teachers 


teachers holding a master 
degree will receive salaries of $3,100 to $5,400, t 
be attained in 
salary. 

% Winchester, N. H. A_ new 
has been adopted by the 
boards, to be 


15 steps, plus a supermaximut 


salary schedule 


four joint school 
effective in September, 1954 
Teachers with less than two years’ 
receive a minimum of $2,200 and a maximun 
of $2,800 in the sixth year. Those with three 
preparation start at $2,400 and g 
$3,200 in the eighth year. Those with a B.A 
degree begin at $2,600 to $2,700 and go t 
$3,600 to $3,800, and those holding a maste: 
degree start at $2,800 to $2,900 and go t 
$4,000 and $4,200 in the twelfth 


preparatio! 


vears’ oO te 


year 


LIMA SALARY SCHEDULE 


education of Lima, Ohio, ha 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1954. Teact 
ers with two years’ professional training start 
at $2,400 and go to $3,500 in the elevent! 
year; those with three years’ training begin 
$2,500 and receive $3,760 in the twelfth year 
those holding a bachelor’s degree start at $2,75¢ 
and go to $4,500 in the fourteenth vear; those 
with a master’s degree begin at $2,850 and gx 
to $4,800 in the fifteenth year 

Elementary principals begin at $3,050 and ¢ 
to a maximum of $5,500 in the fifteenth vea 
School administrators start at $3,750 and 
to $5,670 in the fifteenth vear 

An extra-class pay schedule is provided, calli 
for extra pay for extra hours and for added 
responsibility and special skill. Teachers of ph 
ical education in 


The board of 


afternoon schedules 
$90 per year; teachers of visual education, $4 
in small elementary schools, and $90 in large 
elementary schools; those in charge of athleti 
receive salaries ranging from $135 to $700 and 
a maximum of $1,000 is paid; those in charg: 
of special club activities are paid 
amounts ranging from $45 to $135 per ye: 
with the largest amount, $200, paid to a tacult 
manager of athletics 


receive 


varying 
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wm Flexible Furniture included 
a in modem facilities of new 


"HEY WOOD: 


esc WILTON JUNIOR HICH 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 






This spacious classroom uti- 
lizes the versatility of Hey- 
wood’s popular S 819 TABS 
Tablet Arm Chair. This light- 
weight, sturdy chair provides 
adequate working surface for 
study and reference work as 
well as note taking. For fur- 
ther information on this and 
other Tubular Steel Furni- 
ture, write for the fully illus- 
trated catalogue of Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture. 









Simple, functional design is the keynote of both the exterior 
and interior of the handsome new Wilton Junior High School, 
Wilton, Connecticut. Every inch of space is put to use, every 
piece of equipment assures ease of instruction and learning. 
Most modern lighting methods, use of attractive colors, and 
Heywood’s wonderfully flexible furniture combine to make 
this an outstanding example of modern efficiency. This school 
was planned under the supervision of Paul F. Poehler, Jr., 
School Principal; Architects were O’Conner & Kilham, New 
York; installation of Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel Furni- 
ture by Equipment & Furniture Company, New York, distribu- 
tors for Heywood-Wakefield Company. Heywood-Wakefield - 

School Furniture Division— Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 
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New Sylvania IC Fluorescent Fixtures meet high- 
est standards of new Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School, Clairton, Penna. 


Notice the soft, well-diftused light provided by 
these Sylvania IC Low-Brightness Fluorescent 
Fixtures in this modern classroom installation. 
Architect: Joseph Hoover, Hoover Bidg., Pitts- 
burg, Penna. Electrical Engineer: Elwood S. 
Towers, Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 





In planning this handsome new 
junior high school, educational author- 
ities, architects, and lighting engineers 
agreed that the new Sylvania IC Low- 


Brightness Fluorescent Fixtures met their strict requirements for uniform light 
distribution, quick easy installation, low maintenance, and attractive appear- 
ance. The 40-watt T-17 low-brightness lamps minimize reflected glare, and the 
excellent 42° crosswise shielding shields the lamps from direct view. 


A letter from the Supervising Principal reads in part: “We at West 
Jefferson Hills Joint Schools are well pleased with the lighting perform- 
ance of Sylvania’s IC Fixtures. I am certain that these low-brightness units, 
with their removable side panels, will eliminate many of our maintenance 
problems and save us time and money through the years.” 


Let us give you full information concerning the many advantages of Sylvania’s 
Fluorescent Fixtures. 


new line of IC 
Sylvania, Dept. 4X-1103, today! 


“SYLVANL 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., University Tower Bidg., St 


LIGHTING - RADIO 





Where Lighting Keeps Pace With 


sit SCHOOL PLANNING 


ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 








SILENCE ALSO SPEAKS 


During a hot debate on a school policy 
serious charges and countercharges were 


, Some 


made 


Only one member of the board, an elderly at 
torney, highly respected in the community, was 
completely silent. 

After the close of the meeting, the chairman 


asked the reticent member why he had not ex 
pressed his opinion concerning the problem under 
debate. In explanation, the sage old man said 
“I have learned from experience that there ar: 
times when silence is also an opinion.” 





LIBERAL VS. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION 

You might say that a college teaches a 
man who sees a beefsteak to think of a cow 
while the world teaches the man who sees a 
cow to think of a beefsteak. This summarizes 
two kinds of mental progress: that from ap- 
plication to principle as opposed to that from 
principle to application. Frequently we hear 
the first called liberal education, the term 
liberal suggesting freedom from the limita- 
tions of specific or immediate use. The second 
might be called practical education, or train- 
ing. Obviously, an educated mind would move 
freely in both directions — seeing a job and 
seeing beyond it. — Antioch Notes 



























A classic is a horary wok which expresses 
timeless values, and does so in a form which 
harmonizes completely with the content, which 
in a word is so simple that form and content 
are completely unified.—- Kurt VANcas 


“TICKLE TRICKLE” 


The teacher told the class to write what they’d 
do if they had a million dollars. When she took 
up the papers, Johnny’s was blank. 

































“Why, Johnny,” said the teacher, “you’ve done 
nothing.” 
“Yep,” said Johnny. “That’s what I’d do if | 








had a million dollars.” -——U. C. Education 














MEMORY LANE 


How dear to my heart are the 
Thoughts of my childhood, 

As I sit in the twilight and 
Con them again; 

The hills and the valleys, 
The pond where we skated, 

And the school days we knew back 
In Memory Lane. 


Those love-haunted school days 

Those undaunted school days, 

Those God-granted school days 
In Memory Lane. 
















For illustrated folder simply address 






We climbed the long hill and 
The stile in the meadow, 

I carried your schoolbooks ; 
You brought me, each day, 

A rosy-cheeked pear from the 
Tree in the orchard, 

I can still smell its blossoms 
That scented each May. 





The little old schoolhouse that 
Stood by the crossroad, 

The fence that enclosed it where 
Wild roses grew; 

I dream of my first love, my 
Shy little schoolmate, 

And waken to find her still here — 
Gray-haired you 


Catherine St., Montreal, P. @ 





Frances Turner 


Wright 
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Does it make sense to give 


instruction on the electric typewriter? 


With the business world turning more and more 
to this modern, easy, efficient way of typing, it cer- 
tainly does make a lot of sense to have your students 
become thoroughly familiar with Royal Electrics. 


They have many advantages in the classroom. 


The most obvious is this: The student does not 
need to spend time becoming familiar with controls 





The necessary instruction periods you give her can 
be devoted to key stroking practice —not meeting 
new and different controls and key locations. 


Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters . . . by folks who make 
nothing but typewriters... by craftsmen with exclu- 
sive typewriter know-how. 


and keyboard changes. She can concentrate on the 


Decide now to prepare your students for the 
matter at hand—the electric touch. 


business world by offering them instruction on 


She learns correct electric key stroking easily. Royal electric typewriters. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please mail me a reprint of “The Electric Typewriter in the 
Classroom,” by Stella Willins. 


Please arrange for a classroom or office demonstration of 
the new Royal Electric without obligation. 


QYAL 


ELECTRIC ¢ STANDARD ¢ PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Name 


School 


aneecceam 
wee ee ee eee meee eee eee eee 
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USE OF SCHOOL PROPERTIES 


The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., on 























January 1, 1954, adopted new regulations govern 
ing the use of 














school properties. No charge will 
for entertainments and plays held for 
the benefit of the 


where there is 














be made 














schools. For 





entertainments 























no personal or individual 
the charge will be $3 per 100 


with a minimum 


prott 
seating capacity 
charge of $10. The rate for 
all rehearsals is $10. For entertainments held for 
personal profit, the charge is $6 per 100 seats 
with a minimum charge of $15. A charge of $10 
will be gymnasiums for 
contests where an admission is charged. A charge 
if $6 will be made for exercise or practice on a 
night when the school is not 
time use of athletic fields the 
$3 per 100 seats, with a 
# maximum of $50 










































































made for the use ot 



























































open, For day 
charge will be 


minimum of $25, and 


















































AGE GROUPS 


The board of 











education at 





Harvard, Ill, has 
completed the erection of two new grade schools 
designed to handle two age groups 

The Washington School, intended for children 
from kindergarten through third grade, has five 
classrooms, a multi-purpose serving as 
gymnasium, a speech room, a 
conference room, a supply room, a health room, 
and a teachers’ The Jefferson School, de 
signed for children from the fourth 















































room 





lunchroom and 

















room 














to the sixth 








grades, has 12 classrooms, an _ arts-and-crafts 
lunchroom, a guidance 
i speech room, a health 
offices, and utility rooms 

The Washington School was erected at a cost 


of $177,352, or $10.68 per sq. ft. The Jefferson 


room a gymnasium, a 


conference room suite 
a library, 


School cost $537,933, or $12.80 per sq. ft. The 
two buildings were financed with a bond issue 
of $652,000 and a building fund of $114,067 


BOARD UPHELD BY COURT 
Kate 


a former teacher, against the In 
dianapolis, Ind., board of school commissioners 
was rendered on December 30 by Judge H. B 
Pike, of Marion County, Ind. The court’s finding 
was in favor of the board and denied any of the 
recovery sought by Mrs. Steichmann. Mrs 
Steichmann’s action grew out of the confusion 
existing under the law in 1949 and 1950 about 
the retirement of teachers. This difficulty has 
been removed by amendments to the Jaw in 1951 
ind 1953 


4 judgment in the court action of Mrs 
R. Steichmann, 


NEW CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 

The Raton, N. Mex., 
has appointed a “Citizens’ Committee for Better 
Schools,” composed of 24 
mittee is dedicated to the 
on-the-spot study of 


board of education of 


The com- 
making an 


members 
task of 
overcrowded 
proposed plan of consolidation, means for better 
school financing, a study and 
curriculum, and an evaluation of the 
junior and high curriculum. The 
followed by an _ evaluation 
Wilson Ivins of the State 
University, and including a number of men from 
the education departments of the New 
Mexico colleges 


schools, a 


revision of the 
school 
senior school 
evolution is to be 


team, headed by Dr 


various 









VISITING DAY IN SCHOOLS 


Ithaca, N. Y., has for 
participated in 


The school district of 
the past two years 
industry-education days, gaining experience in 
developing mutual understanding between staff 
members and the citizens of the community 

This year the district will hold a visiting day 
in which the elementary schools will be closed, 
and the teachers will spend the day visiting the 
secondary schools. It will be followed by a second 
visiting day in which the secondary schools will 
be closed and the teachers will spend the day 
in the elementary schools. The plan enables the 
teachers to see what is going on in other parts 
of the school system and to gain 
through the experience 


VOTERS APPROVE PROPOSALS 


The Schools’ Advisory Council, of 
Sumner, Wash., with the assistance of hundreds 
of workers, has completed a comprehensive all 
out school building campaign. The two 
propositions called for (1) 15 mills to equip a 
physical building, and (2) 4 
mills to complete the present school-improvement 
program. The proposals carried by the largest 
favorable majority in local history. About 87 per 
cent ” for both propositions 

Several features of the campaign were a busi 
nessmen’s publicity committee; parent-teacher 
captains and workers; home-room mothers’ com- 
mittee; doorknob, milk cap, and porchlight op- 
erations by students, radio programs, sound car 
and public-address system, and free transportation 
provided by service clubs 

Bids have been called for the 
education building, to 
$395,000 


business- 


perspective 


Citizens 


school 


education-music 


voted “ves 


new physical 


cost approximately 























TABLE TOPS 


SHOWER STALLS 

m a 
PE oe 
7 oat N 


500 Million years in the making (i 


NATURAL SLATE... 


AN INVESTMENT IN DEPENDABILITY 

i ¥. mn ’ ’, 

.MORE THAN 100 USES 
It's a wise decision when you specify Natural Slate ... . for only 
with slate do you reap the benefits of long, worry-free service at 


exceptionally low maintenance cost. 
strong. 


For your protection, insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. : 


and THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAP TABLE TOPS 


It is sanitary, durable and 
It can be finished to a velvet-like smoothness and, because 
of its neutral color, will harmonize with any decorating scheme. 
It is one of the least absorptive of Nature's products and will not 
contract or expand. 





WINDOW SILLS TREADS & RISERS 
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... please be seated! 





in Brunswick's new 
“All-Purpose Chair” 





(eo) jie) i ie) 


with graceful dignity, this new, 
Brunswick all-purpose chair is per- 
fectly suited for offices, board 
and conference rooms, reception 


areas and teachers’ lounge. 


ENGINEERED 


for comfort. The new, wider, 
deeper, contour-curved seat and 
back invite relaxation. Resilient 


steel legs impart a restful “give”. 


STYLED 


to blend with and complement con- 
temporary school interiors. The 
seat and back are of beautifully 


grained natural Maple or Walnut INTENDED 


plywood with Black tapered legs. 
for general use, the all-purpose 


chair uses Brunswick's exclusive 
4-way feature permitting easy 
attachment of arm rests, tablet 
arm or desk arm. 


See the new ALL-PURPOSE CHAIR at any of 


Brunswick’s 28 branch offices. 






For full information, write to 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue ¢ Chicago 5, Illinois 
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THE SCHOOLS AND SCOUTING 


A study of the scouting use of public school 
buildings and other kinds of school-scouting co 
operation in 107 cities having a population of 
100,000 or over was recently completed by Harry 
K. Eby, director of school relations, of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in New York City. The in- 
formation was obtained from 107 questionnaires 
sent to cities of 100,000 population and over. 

Among other things, the survey indicated (1) 
that the public schools and personnel are com- 
munity-minded and active in the Boy Scout pro- 
gram; (2) that many Boy Scout Councils have 
active co-operation with the schools on scout 
boards and committees; (3) that the Councils 
have much room for expansion and that there 
is room for suggestions and ideas; (4) that cities 
having a number of school people identified with 
the Boy Scout administration have the best and 
most extensive school and scouting co-operation. 


BEGIN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 


The board of trustees of Greenville, N. C., has 
begun an extensive school building program, to 
include a number of new school buildings, and 
additions to old buildings, and the moderniza- 
tion of existing structures. A new senior high 
schvol is proposed on a 30-acre tract, a new 
elementary school, a gymnasium for the Eppes 
High School, and additional classrooms for this 
building. In the elementary schools for grades 
one to six, it is planned to have large win- 
dows on the north, and small windows on the 
south side. Classrooms are being built in units 
of four, with self-contained rooms having toilets, 
drinking fountains, and sinks 
eliminated for classrooms 


Corridors are 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The board of 
has engaged in 


education of Syracuse, N. Y., 
a long-range program of school 
construction to serve future as well as present 
school-plant requirements 
conducted on a 
bonded debt 

As a result of the program one high school, 
the Nottingham School, has been completed to 
house a_ 1200-student 
$3,461,437. A unique 
completed at the 
School. A 


school has 


The program is being 


cash basis, without 


incurring 


capacity, at a 
gymnasium 
Blodgett Vocational 
annex to an elementary 
occupied, and expanded sites 
have been obtained for three elementary building 
replacements, to be erected in 1954 and 1955. 
Estimated cost will be $2,000,000. 


cost of 
been 


High 


also has 


ten-room 
bec n 


LAWTON PLANS BUILDINGS 


The education of Lawton, Okla., 
has been engaged in the planning and carrying 
on of an extensive building program. A 15-room 
addition to the high school is under construc- 
tion. Other buildings now being 
three new elementary schools and 
two Negro schools. 

The board anticipates an increase of more 
than 1000 pupils each year. The city is main- 
taining a steady growth in new families and the 
board is making every effort to meet the need 
for expanded school facilities. 


board of 


planned are 
additions to 






76 





COMPLETE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Canton, Ohio, dur- 
ing the past three years, has completed an ex 
tensive building program, including eight ele 
mentary schools and a fieldhouse, costing a total 
of $45,000,000. In 1952, the board obtained ap- 
proval of a 2-mill building levy for new school 
building projects. Plans are in progress for a new 
elementary school to be erected shortly. The six 
remaining projects will include three new build- 
ings and additions to present buildings. 


NOON-HOUR PROGRAM 


At Canajoharie, N. Y., the play area of the 
Fast Hill School has been reorganized to pro- 
vide for a wide choice of supervised activities. 
The parking area south of the school is zoned 
for various games, including touch football, soft- 
ball, volleyball, and horseshoe pitching 

The recreation program was originally set up 
to provide activity for children who remain at 
school and take their lunch at the cafeteria. In 
addition, special opportunities are offered in the 
field of art and music 


SURVEY SCHOOL PLANT 


The board of education of Salem, N. H., has 
recently appointed a school building survey com- 
mittee, composed of three members of the board, 
one selectman, a school district 
four citizens. These men are 
superintendent, J. A 
entire school plant 
to cover the 


moderator, and 
working with the 
Good, in a survey of the 
The new building program is 
next five years and will provide 
additional classrooms to meet an increase in en- 
rolilment. A 10-room school was opened in 
September, 1950, and four additional rooms were 
constructed during 1953. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


% As an indication of its appreciation of service 
rendered, the board of education of School Dis- 
trict No. 5, Hyde Park, N. Y., presents an en- 
grossed certificate of service to each of its retiring 
members upon termination of his office. 




















































































% The Tennesse School Boards Association, on 
January 16, presented a citation to Frank H 
Trotter for his outstanding leadership in educa- 
tion. Mr. Trotter served as president of the 
Tennessee Association from 1947 to 1952, and as 
president of the National Boards A 

sociation from 1951 to 1952 

%& The Ontonagon County board of education of 
Bergland, Mich., has begun an area survey of the 
county. The survey includes school finance, pop 
ulation trends, curriculums, transportation, schoo 
buildings, and facilities. The material will b 
collected and printed for distribution in school 
districts of the county. 


School 


¥%& Ossining, N. Y. The school board has begun 
reorganization of the school business office, ir 
cluding the installation of a new purchasing sys 
tem. The board has adopted the practice of hold 
ing informal, monthly staff-board meetings wit! 
the aim of creating and maintaining friendly re- 
lations among the participants. Teachers of tw 
grades are invited each month. The superviso 
and teaching staffs are asked annually by the 
board to assist in working out the school budget 
¥%& Vancouver, Wash. A $1,850,000 20-year bor 
issue has been proposed by the school board for 
the March school election. The money will 
used to rebuild a burned out school, to build 
new junior high school, and to provide additio: 
to several elementary schools. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
Mar. 14-16. Louisiana School Boards Associa- 


tion, at New Orleans. Secretary, Fred G 
Thatcher, Box 8986 University Sta., Baton 
Rouge. 


Mar. 17. Kentucky School Boards Association, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Secretary, L. E. Meece, 171 Cherokee 
Park, Lexington. Attendance 600. 

Apr. 7-8. Florida School Boards Association, 
at Miami. Secretary, Ed. Henderson, 220 Cen- 


tennial Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. Exhibits. At- 
tendance 250. 
Apr. 11-14. California Elementary School 


Administrators’ Association, at San Diego. Sec- 
retary, Betty E. Finley, 633 S. Oak St., Ingle- 
wood. Attendance 1200. 





The Nebraska State School Boards Association annually awards a 

certificate of merit to master teachers, men and women who have 

rendered outstanding service to the schools for a long period. Above, 

President W. W. Cook is presenting certificates to the seven teachers 
honored at the 1953-54 convention. 
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Like millions of other farm 
women, Mrs. Curtis now enjoys 
the convenience of a gas or elec- 
tric range, along with refrigera- 
tion, a food freezer, running 
water, a power washer and all the 
other modern, labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 

But it’s still coal that puts the 
flavor in the roast — bituminous 
coal, used efficiently in a distant 
power plant. America’s public 
utilities are burning more than 
twice as much coal today as they 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 





It’s still coal that puts flavor in the roast 


did twenty years ago. Except in 
a few areas where other fuels are 
abnormally low in price, coal is 
the cheapest source of energy — 
cheaper even than water power. 
The TVA is now supplementing 
its great hydroelectric installa- 
tions with coal-burning steam 
plants. 

Another reason large fuel buy- 
ers favor coal is the assurance of 
continued supply. Even at our 
ever-mounting rate of consump- 
tion, known reserves are ample 
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sh. db. — 
COAL..-FUEL OF THE FUTURE 
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for a future measured in thou- 
sands of years. These reserves are 
well distributed over the United 
States and great coal hauling 
railroads like the Chesapeake 
and Ohio are equipped to handle 
enormous quantities of coal 
promptly and efficiently. 
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“WHAT'S BEHIND IT?” THAT’S 


the true measure of lighting fix- 


ture value. Behind the Quality 
and Continuous Dependability of 
Miller Fluorescent, Incandes- 
cent, Mercury fixtures for indus- 
try, commerce and schools —are 
110 years manufacturing know- 
how —1,000 combined man years 
field lighting engineering — mil- 


lion-dollar production facilities. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Because Superintendent of Schools Charles F. 
Saylor believes that the best way to improve an 
educational program is through the teachers 
themselves, an in-service training program has 
been instituted in the Jeannette, Pa., public 
schools 

At a “kick-off” dinner at which teachers, rep 
resentatives of civic organizations, parent-teacher 
associations, and the press were guests of the 
board of education, Dr. Donald McGarey, an 
authority on school-curriculum and_ in-service 
training, explained the advantages of such a 
program 

For weeks prior to the dinner, a steering com 
mittee composed of faculty members and mem- 
bers of the professional executive staff worked 
with Dr. McGarey and presented a program of 
suggested problems for study. The teachers were 
invited to add to the list and make additional 
suggestions 

Each teacher is on a committee of his or her 
choice and meetings are being held biweekly. The 
new plan will combine features of the workshop 
institute, self-evaluation surveys, and where 
necessary the bringing in of qualified personnel 
for instruction and advice 

A list of problems being studied are as follows 
7 Through 12 


The English Curriculum in Grades 

How Pupils Learn 

The Language Arts Curriculum in the 
Groe 

The Arithmetic Curriculum in the Elementary Grades 

The Evaluation of Pupil Progress, including such sub 
problems as reports, records, grades, grading. etc., as 
applicable to the elementary and secondary grades 

The Place of the Classroom Teacher in the Guidance 
Program 

The Development of Testing Programs by the Teacher 

Th hools’ Responsibility for the Nonacademic Pupil 
What Be Done? 


TEACHERS 


%& Superior Judge J. T. B. Warne, of Sonora 
Calif, has upheld the dismissal of Mrs. France 
R. Eisenberg, a high school teacher, by the Los 
Angeles board of education. Mrs 


Elementary 


Eisenberg had 
heen dismissed for “unprofessional conduct and 
evident unfitment for service’ by the board after 
she refused to answer questions asked her by the 
state committee on un-American 
October, 1952 

%& Council Bluffs, Towa. The school board has 
come out with a defense of the teachers’ rights 
A high school coach and teacher drew the _ fire 


activities in 


of a national association of painters and decora 
tors because of his off-time 
line. The association argued that teachers should 
be paid enough so that they could put in all 
their time teaching. The board replied that it 
was in no position to enforce such a rule and 
that it was faced with a shortage of teachers 

% At Milford, 
leave of absence to get married in the middle 
of the term. The vote was 6 to 4 in favor. Six 


activitie in that 


Conn., a teacher requested a 


women are members of the board 

% Athens, Pa. The Athens High School joint 
board has adopted a_ sabbatical leave policy, 
which is intended to encourage leaves of absence 
for professional improvement and to protect the 
school system from abuse of sabbatical leaves 
The new polic v became effective as of October, 
19 

% Towson, Md. City and county 
Baltimore County, Md., have been given increases 


of $200 for the school vear 195 54 The in 


teachers of 


creases raise the salaries of teachers to $3,200 in 
both city and county 


% Tillamook, Ore. The school board has in 
operation a salary schedule which recognizes ad 
ditional professional training for each additional 
quarter of college work completed. Seventeen 
members of the school staff have already received 
salary adjustments averaging upward to $200 for 
summer school study. Every effort is being made 
to encourage upgrading of the entire staff. Over 
the past two-year period, 90 teachers have taken 
additional professional training in 14 colleges, in 
six different states, and have been awarded 12 
advanced degrees 

% The school board of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
is planning the appointment of a full-time super- 
visor of education for the schools. Supt. John 
Milne pointed out that the scheels need an 
expert to direct the expanding program of in 
struction. He also urged the speeding up of a 
long-range building program to eliminate part- 
time sessions and reduce pupil overloads 


SERVICE AWARDS 


The board ef 
annually 


education at Seattle, Wash., 
awards gold service pins to veteran 
employees in recognition of their work in the 
schools. The award of such a service pin makes 
its recipient eligible to membership in the Veteran 
School Employees’ Association. 

Each pin contains a small jewel—a diamond 
for 40 or more years of service, an emerald for 

years, a ruby for 30 years, and a sapphire 
for 25 years 


OFFER BOOKLET 


In 1953 the Evansville, Ind., 
and Employers’ 


Manufacturers 
issued a 192-page 
entitled, “Your 


Association 
guidance booklet 
Career Oppertunities.’ 

Under the direction of H. F. Williams, Jr., 


this booklet has now been revised and will be 


vocational 


available for use by local boards of education 
throughout the United States 

The core of the booklet provides general in 
formation applicable to any medium-size com 
munity. Mr. Williams is prepared to work with 
local school authorities in developing additional 
booklet 


sections to the suitable 


local situations 


especially to 


DALLAS BUILDS 


Dallas, Tex., 
thorized $51,330,000 worth of new school build 


school board officials have 


ings since 1945, but just as fast as new bonds 
ire voted and additional schools are completed 
they are filled and there is need for more school 
In this rapidly growing southwestern city ol 
more than 600,000 people, school Supt. W. 17 
White doubts if the school building program will 
ever catch up with the children. Dallas is a liberal 
city when it comes to building schools, but the 
city is growing so rapidly and the scholastic 
population increasing with such speed that school 
board officials expect the number of needed 
schools to lag about two years behind the needs 
ol pupils for at least another decade or longer 
Three separate bond programs have been au 
thorized by Dallas in the past ten vears and the 
present 
The city’s 1( 
with 9000 pupils using temporary roon 1) 
White believes that with Dallas) growin , 


rapidly as it is now the city 


738 teachers are 234 more than last veat 


schools are now crowded 


public 


schools will run 
for many years at least the present number o} 
spaces short in school needs for at least another 
decade as 9000 or more children will have to be 
placed in temporary rooms 
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INTERNATIONAL Model R-163 SCHOOLMASTER®. Gvw 
rating, 16,000 tbs. Other SCHOOLMASTER models, 115 to 247 
inch wheelbases, available for bodies seating 16 to 66 pupils 


(In History, Arithmetic--even Geometry! ) 


In History. INTERNATIONAL now starts its 22nd 
straight year as heavy-duty sales leader. And 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS head the his- 
tory class through the traditional INTERNA- 
TIONAL reputation for quality. 


In Arithmetic. They're Tough-Job engineered 
to give you the dependable performance and 
long life that means low operating costs. En- 
gines are extra powerful and reliable. Famous 
INTERNATIONAL Pres-stop hydraulic brakes are 
responsive and sure-stopping. Wide-tread front 


axles provide stability and short turn-around. 
Deep channel frames are extra rugged. 


In Geometry, they earn top grades, too. True 
steering geometry, and a natural-angle steer- 
ing column result in safe, easy handling. INTER- 
NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS head the class in 
every subject that determines school bus value. 

It will pay you to call in your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch and get all the reasons why 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS Stay at the 
top of the class year after year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © CHICAGO 


is McCORMICK © Farm Equ 


Ka THOT Te 


1954 


nt 


1 FARMALL 


Tractor Motor Trucks industrial Power Refrigerators and Freezer: 


Better roads mean a better America 


TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 




































% Dallas, Tex. School administrators in the 
future will be barred from engaging in outside 
business activities. Under a new rule adopted by 
the school board, full-time administrators must 
be employed on a full 12-month basis and they 
may not organize or engage actively in business 
activities for personal gain. The action followed 
a recent controversy over school officials par- 
ticipating in an insurance and retirement pro- 
gram offered to teachers. 

% Evansville, Ind. The school board has voted 
to appoint a radio and television committee which 
has been given the task of formulating a policy 
governing the participation of pupils on radio 
and television programs. Under the rules, pupils 
may not appear on commercial programs as rep- 
resentatives of the schools when the sole purpose 
is to obtain free talent for such programs. 

%& St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
taken action to prevent members of employees of 
the board fiom soliciting business from teachers 
through the Teachers’ Credit Union. The resolu- 
tion, presented by H. M. Stolar, provides that 
the credit union shall not distribute to any of 
its members any literature which seeks to solicit 
business for any commercial enterprise in which 
the officer or employee has an interest. 

% Pasadena, Calif. The board of education, at 
a meeting on January 12, indicated its intention 


any color scheme. . . 


NATURAL SLATE. 





Yes . . . and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
. are yours only in 


to scrap the city’s unique 6-4-4 educational plan 
in favor of the more conventional 6-3-3-2 setup. 
The problem will be handled at a later meeting. 

The new plan offers six years of grade school, 
three years of junior high, three years of senior 
high, and two years of junior college. The cost 
of carrying out such a plan to serve the school 
needs over a five-year period will reach at least 
$18,900,000. 

%& The Gentry Co., Mo., board of education has 
begun a study of unorganized territory in the 
county to improve the transportation system 
through better road conditions and a reduction 
in travel distance. 

%& Washington, D. C. Television sets, with 
21-inch screens and ultra-high-frequency outlets, 
have been approved as standard school equipment 
by a school board committee. Supt. Hobart M. 
Corning explained that he had requested authority 
to buy such sets for new schools with regular 
equipment money. It is expected that money will 
be included in future budgets to buy similar sets 
for older buildings. Sets now in use have been 
provided by parent-teacher associations and civic 
groups. 

%& Beginning with January, 1954, a new school 
lunch program has been placed in operation at 
Connersville, Ind. A total of 11 schools are 
serviced from a central kitchen. The food is 
cooked in this kitchen and is transported in 
vacuum-sealed cans by truck to the several 
schools. The kitchen was formerly a_ federal 
housing building which has been remodeled and 
fitted for the purpose. 

%& Columbus, Ohio. Radio Station WTVN in 
Columbus has begun a series of classroom tele- 
casts for children in the intermediate grades. 





| For Limited 
Budgets — 

For Accurate 

Classroom Timing — 


The series began February 17 and will continue 
for a period of 10 to 12 weeks. 

%& The school administration of Akron, Ohio, 
has developed a new sign-in sheet for all main- 
tenance employees, to be used in recording daily 
urrivals at work, etc. The sheets must be kept in 
the principal’s office and returned to the central 
school headquarters monthly for use in connec- 
tion with the payroll and other personnel 
records. 

¥%& In Norwood, Ohio, a chef’s training program 
has been introduced in the Technical School. 
The program is conducted with the co-operation 
of the school board, the hotel and restaurant as- 
sociation, and the Chefs’ Union. The class receives 
instruction in the preparation of foods and their 
products are used largely by the school cafeterias. 
Boys in the class prepare luncheons twice each 
week and serve them in the tearoom, to patrons 
who are largely businessmen and women. Grad- 
uates of the course are employed under the 
journeymen’s scale. 

% The board of education of the Inglewood, 
Calif., city school district assumed the direction 
of two school districts when in November, 1953, 
it organized as the board of the Inglewood 
Unified School District. The board serves in a 
dual capacity until July 1, 1954, when the city 
school district goes out of existence. Beginning 
July 1, the board will be responsible for planning 
for the new school year, including employment 
of personnel, the setting up of a budget, the 
calling of a bond election, an excess tax election, 
and other duties. The merging action adds two 
high schools and about 2800 high school pupils 
to the 5500 now enrolled in 12 elementary and 
2 junior high schools. 









PROGRAM TIMERS 


Cost Little To Install — 
Ring Bells, or Other Signals, 
Automatically 
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Use slate, too, for: 
roofing 











window sills 
baseboards flooring 
sinks shower compartments shelves 
laboratory table tops 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC..\ 


205 REALTY BLDG. 
"00 Million Years In The Making — Natural Slate’’ 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 


‘The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care"’. 
(Informative 68 page Booklet) 

‘Slate Chalkboards are Modern Too". 

‘Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Fase’’. 

Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. 

No obligation, of course. 


toilet stalls 
window stools 






My 
PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 


—_—_ 






Think of it! For less than $200.00 you can purchase 
a Montgomery program clock, including transformer, 
bells, and other signals suitable for most schools. 
The clock alone will cost as little as $86.25. Your 
own school electrician can make the installation. 
Your classroom schedules will run automatically — 
on time — without variation, until you change them 
on the program disc. 


Get all the facts! Write for details today, or ask your 
School Supplies Distributor. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


OWENSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
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why MORE AND MORE 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS ARE SPECIFYING 
AIR BRAKES FOR SCHOOL BUSES 








The greatest assurance of safety in school bus operation is 
a powertul and dependablk braking system to meet any 
emergency. Air Brakes deliver more power, faster and surer 


Safer operation than any other brakes available. That's why an ever in- 


creasing number of the nation’s school executives are in- 
sisting that all bids for new school buses spec ify Air Brakes! 


Over the years in commercial bus and truck operation, Air 
Brakes have proved to be the safest, most dependable power! 


Proven performance to-stop under every operating condition. In fact, they have 


rolled up such an overwhelming degree of superiority over 
all other types of brakes that today virtually every transit 
bus in the U.S. is Air Brake equipped! 


Fleet records show that the smooth, cushioned braking 


Lower cost of maintenance : err, 4% ner of wis, oer ie and ler dowatine 


with fewer repairs. This adds up to substantial savings on 


mamntenance i vital fact in school bu oper ition! 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE iS 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices & Factory—Elyria, Ohio 


Branches—Berkeley, California and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





SEND for this FREE INFORMATIVE 
Booklet for the complete story of how Air Brakes 


can improve your school bus operation 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS 






Mass 








crease Of $228,034 over 19 


% New York, N. Y. The board of 







The proposed expenditures include 








replacements 












tion in all budgets this year 







adopted a budget of $1,812,747 for 








expenditures for new teachers’ salaries 


















Manual Training High 





School District No 1, City ond 






County of Denver, Cole 
Raymond Harry Ervin, Architedt 


Selby Wheeler, fob! Berne 
felph DO Peters 


















CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 





tw A school budget of $1,429,740 tor 
been approved by the school board of Watertown, 


% The school board of Lynn, Mass 


proved a budget of $45,515,054 for 1954 


has adopted its largest budget of $324,574,309 
for 1954, an increase of $900,000 over 


for teachers’ salary increases, $7,236,000 for new 
positions, and $30,238,000 for general repair 


¥%& Brookline, Mas The school board 
adopted a revised budget of $2,453,951 for 
% The annual budget of the Worcester, Mass 
school board calls for $7,475,834 in 1954 

% The new school budget of the Boston school 
board calling for $25,505,493 has been opposed 
by the mayor. He calls for a 5 per cent 


% The Stratford, Conn. school board 
1954, an increase of $293,465 over 1953 

% Worcester, Mass. The school board 
adopted a budget of $5,425,168 for the year 1954 


A reduction of $38,000 was effected 


% The board of education of Knoxvill 


Teme icjalele)t-me); 
ifelesltelageh yd 


meee — the fountains of today 







has adopted a budget of $4,513,379 for 1954, an 
increase Of $236,824 over 1953. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


¥% The Babylon, L.I., N. Y., Union School Dist., 
has sold $1,130,000 worth of bonds, at a bid of 
100.47 and an interest rate of 2.9 per cent. 

% An issue of $2,500,000 in bonds of the 
Arapahoe County, Colo., school district was sold 
at a bid of 100.0416, and an interest rate of 
2.633 per cent 

¥% An issue of $1,250,000 of bonds of the joint 


independent school districts 40 and 105 ol 
Ramsey and Washington counties, Minn., was 
sold, at an interest rate of 3.2079 per cent 


%& The voters at American Fork, Utah, have ap 
proved a bond issue of $1,250,000 for school 
construction purposes. The program calls tor a 
new high school building and the purchase ot 
three school site 

% The voters of Maywood, N. J., have approved 
a $390,000 bond issue for new schools. The pro 
ceeds of the bond issue will be used to finance 
a 10-room elementary school, to be completed 
in 1955 

%& The Mariemont, Ohio, board of education 
has called a bond election to obtain permission 
to float a bond issue of $750,000 for school con 
struction purposes. The building program in 
cludes an addition to the high school, the erec 
tion of a gymnasium and shop addition, and 
an auditorium 

%& Webster Groves, Mo. The school board has 
sold $2,600,000 in school bonds to a syndicate, 
at a net average interest rate of 1.88 per cent 
The coupon rate ranged from 1% to 4 per cent 
¥% Niles, Ohio, sold $1,200,000 in city school 
bonds, at a bid of 100.771 for 2\%s 





% Niagara Falls, N. Y. A school bond issue of 
$3,273,000 has been sold, at a bid of 100.2634 
tor obligations bearing 1.9 per cent 

% The voters of Decoto, Calif., in January 
approved a bond issue of $230,000 and author- 
ized a loan of $1,500,000 fram the state for a 
school building program. The new school facilities 
are needed to meet a large increase in school 
enrollment. It is anticipated that the school 
population will reach 2700 pupils by 19 56 
and the present school plant is insufficient to 
meet the situation 

% The Shasta Union High School Dist., Shasta, 
Calif., has sold $2,000,000 in school bonds, at 
a bid of 100.11 for 5 , 2%4s., 2Y%s., and 2 
with an interest cost of 2.596 per cent. 

% The school board of the unified school dis- 
trict of Inglewood, Calif., has called for a bond 
election in March to gain the approval of a 
bond issue of $3,886,480. The proceeds will be 
used for the construction of two high schools, 
to provide a school for cerebral-palsied children, 
and to set up new school facilities at the ele- 
mentary level 

%& Kansas City, Mo., has sold $5,000,000 in 
school bonds, at a bid of 100 for 3s. 1%s., 
1%s., and 2s. and an interest cost of 1.8963 
per cent. 

%& The school board of the Columbus, Ohio, 
city district has sold 6 million dollars in school 
bonds, at a bid of 100.77 for 2 per cent coupons. 
The bonds were reoffered at prices to yield 1 to 
2.15 per cent 

% Birmingham, Ala. The voters recently ap 
proved a school bond issue of 10.5 million dollars 
for a school expansion program. The bonds will 
be used to finance the erection of five white ele- 
mentary schools and three Negro schools. 















































Eminent school authorities and 
architects make sure of depend- 
able, trouble-free drinking water 
facilities by specifying Halsey 
Taylor Drinking Fountains. For 
years these modern fixtures have 
assured school boards and 
pupils alike the epitome of san- 
itation and convenience, with 
distinguished styling to fit any 
architectural design! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 
Warren, Ohio 
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Halsey Taylor 


FOUNTAINS 


AS3? 





Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


THE STRONGEST, 


UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 












TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 
RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASYTO @ 
SETUP) 





MAXIMUM 
SEATING 

















———————aa 
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SMARTLY-STYLED SCHOOL FURNITURE... 

















NO. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 





More and more, schools are turning to ASE for all their 
office and classroom furniture. They know that ASE 
equipment means lasting beauty . . . longer life 
... that ASE builds to the highest standards of 
quality. Here, truly, is beauty with a pur- 
pose. Stylite tan finish to match your school- 
room furniture. Ask about the entire ASE 












3 line. You'll find school office furn- ° 
iture and lockers for every 
SINGLE-TIER purpose. 

LOCKERS NO. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK 



















jee # + NO. 6276 LIBRARY 
) NO. 810 


DOUBLE-TIER UTILITY CHAIR 
LOCKERS 





ASE FILES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN 
3 COMPLETE 
PRICE RANGES 








NO. 3487 
STORAGE CABINET 





. 







ra 
“ae 







BOX AND MULTIPLE 
TIER LOCKERS 








NO. 830 EXECUTIVE'S CHAIR 


NO. 5401 FILE 




















WRITE US TODAY FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 





a s ° y , 
NO. 1023 NO. 540 Blueprint File No. 5201 File No. 3489 
Wardrobe 










Secretary's Chair Drafting Chair 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
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Aurora, 
Illinois 


What's NEW in office typewriters ’ 











...it’s the ALL-NEW 


Smith-Corona 
Gighty - Gight™ secretariat 


Smith-Corona Ine Syracuse 1 N Y, Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons & Ribbons. 
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Hinsdale, Illinois High School; Child 


s and Smith, Architects 


7a @ class by ttself 


Fully Automatic... Electrically Operated 


R-W DeLuxe fully automatic elec- 
tric sound-retarding folding parti- 


tions are rapidly becoming the 


standard of 


excellence in schools 


throughout the nation. Designed 
and engineered for extra perform- 
ance, they offer more years of service 
with less maintenance. That’s why 
leading school architects and pro- 
gressive Boards of Education specify 
Richards-Wilcox to solve problems 
of space and expenditure. 

R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions are 
designed to permit maximum use of 


available space. Duck-covered, 
sound-insulated, acoustically de- 
signed doors are 3” thick to provide 


the ultimate in 


“sound-stifling’ 
construction. Each partition section 
locks firmly to the floor without 
floor bolts, tracks or manually oper- 
ated devices. All operations are 
electrical — you turn the switch key, 
Richards-Wilcox does the rest. The 
DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partition 
opens and closes automatically 
smoothly and silently. 
effort required. 


No manual 


For complete information on how to cut costs and overcome crowd- 
ing with R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions and Classroom Wardrobes, 


telephone, write or wire our nearest office today. 


510 W. THIRD 
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STREET, 


No obligation. 


THAT SLIOES” 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


R-W also features 
manually operated FoldeR-Way 
Partitions and Classroom Wardrobes. 


R-W No. 237 Manually Operated 
FoldeR-Way Partition 


R-W No. 780 Classroom Wardrobe 


RICHARDs 
wiLcox 


KRW 

A4URORe 

Pat. off 

SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK «© FIRE 
DOORS & FIXTURES +» GARAGE DOORS & EQuIP- 


MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
* SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS e¢ 


Reg. U.S 








Great Chaire 
live forever 












Colonial 
Theatre 
Box Seat 



























Griggs Modern 
Auditorium Seat 






















Seating Lasts! 









Write for illustrated catalogs 
on Griggs school and auditorium seating 









GRIGGS 






BELTON, TEXAS 


Equipment 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of January, 1954, contracts 
were let, in 11 Pacific coast states, for 100 school 
buildings, at a contract cost of $18,481,672 
Kighty further projects were reported in prelim 
inary stages, to cost an estimated $22,206,563 

Dodge reports that during the month of 
December, 1953, in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains contracts were let for 530 educa 
tional buildings at a total cost of $176,165,006 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of December, 195 chool 
bonds were sold in the amount of $116,463,056 
The leading sales were 
Arkansa $ 4,000,000 New Jerse $ 9 00 
California 5,986,000 New York 9 978 OO 
Connecticut 19,019,000 North Carolina 2 5¢ 
I}line 487,000 Ohie 14.668 
Massachusett 14,546,000 Texa % 
Michigan 8 708,000 Virginia 
Missouri 3,972,000 West Virginia 6§ 


The average interest rate of 20 bonds at the 
year end was 2.50 per cent 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


% The school board of Adams County, in 
Natchez, Miss., recently received a survey report 
from its lay fact-finding committee concerning 
the schoolhousing facilities in the county. The 
survey included such aspects as population dis 
tribution, condition of the present school facil 
ities, and location of consolidated schools for 
Negro pupils. The survey findings are being used 
in making plans for improved facilities in the 
Adams County schools 

*% Batavia, N. Y. Preliminary plans have been 
completed for a school construction program, to 
cost $1,228,000. The program will include a 
22-room elementary school, an addition to an 
existing school, and improvements to two further 
SC hools 

% Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Plans are in progress for 
the development of a new athletic field for the 
schools 

%& Roswell, N. Mex. The school board has be 
gun the construction of a new senior high school 
and two elementary schools. It is planned to let 
contracts for another elementary school to care 
for 300 pupils. The cost of the new construc 
tion will amount to $1,636,000 


% The board of education of St. Louis County 
Minn., has dedicated a new elementary schoo! in 
Makinen, which includes a library, a multi- 
purpose room, and living quarters. Contracts have 
been let for an addition to the Clover Valley 
school, to cost $450,000. It will include a gymna 
sium-auditorium, a library, a lunchroom, a home- 
economics department, a teachers’ lounge, a health 
room, five classrooms, and offices. A further pro 
ect is the replacement of the elementary building 
at Cook, to cost $500,000 and to be completed 
in the fall of 1954 


% The Mariemont, Ohio, board of educatix 

has completed work on a new auditorium 
gymnasium-lunchroom for the Fairfax School. 
An addition to the Dale Park School has been 
started and will be completed in September, 1954. 


% The school board of the Torrance unified 
school district of Torrance, Calif., has begun 
extensive school building program, to includ 


new schools, additions to existing schools, and 
rehabilitation of the high school. The addition 
to the high school, to include classroom a 


gymnasium, and a cafeteria, will cost $63¢ 
Three new elementary schools have been com 
pleted and will be occupied in the spring 


% The board of education of Union Free 
School Dist. No o! Depew, N. Y., has begun 
the erection of a junior-senior high school build 
ing, to cost $2,500,000. The first story of the 
first wing was completed and occupied in Sey 
tember, 1953. The remainder of the building 
which is to have a capacity of 1000 students 
will be completed in September, 1954 


% The board of education of Lockport, N. \ 

recently obtained a bond issue of $2,100,000 for 
the construction of a new senior high school, con 
struction work to begin in the spring. An addi 
tion to the Washington Hunt elementary school 


has been completed and occupied. The cost was 
$325,000 


¥% Dallas, Tex. The George Washington Carver 
elementary school, a Negro s¢ hool, is under con 
struction in West Dallas. The building, to house 
2000 students, will contain 31 classrooms, 3 art 
rooms, 3 music rooms, a cafeteria, a gymnasium 
and an auditorium 

The board of education has let the contract for 
the Woodrow Wilson High School’s physical edu 
cation plant, to cost $137,000. Plans have been 
completed for the Clara Oliver elementary school, 
to house 800 students 


% Fredonia, N. Y. The board of education ha 
begun the construction of two elementary school 
to cost a total of $850,000. The buildings are 
being financed with a bond issue which recently 
sold at 2'% per cent 









for EXHIBITS .. DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES .. BULLETINS 
Graduating classes, present your 
school with a fine, permanent re- 
membrance. A Poblocki display or 
trophy case. 








We invite you to write for any information 
desired fa 














Item 


NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 





Date Latest Figure Previous Month 

School Building Construction Dec... 195 $176.165.00( $140,283 .00( 
Jan., 1954 131,684 ,00( 
School Building Construction Jan., 1954 18,481,672 8,281,092 
Total School Bond Sales® Dec.. 195 116.463.0586 125.110.000 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds Dec., 1953 S8% ? 60% 
Construction Cost Index* Dec., 1953 S85 585 
Wholesale Price Index® Jan. 2¢ 110.9 110.1 
Per cent of 
Total 

Governmental Expenditures in 1952, Education’ Oct., 1953 8,434,000,000 8.9% 





*Compiled February 5, 1954 


Dodge figures for 37 states east of Rocky Mt 
11 states west of Rocky Mt 
Bond Buyer 





‘American Appraisal Cx 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
"Tax Institute, Princeton, N. J] 


Milwaukee 
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Still the Finest for ‘54 


Monroe 


FOLDING PEDESTAL 
BANQUET TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 


CHURCHES AND ALL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


e Replace your old, heavy and obsolete folding tables with new, Mod- 
ern Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, the tables with the exclusive 


Folding Pedestal and the positive non-tip design. Tables equipped 
with special tops of Beauty-Bonded Formica or Ornacel in four 
attractive finishes also available. 


Many models designed for school 
and institutional use. 


ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT TABLES 
These tables may be 
used in the Kinder- 


| a garten and Inter 
| ee — nema 
# mediate grades or 
y' extended to a_ full 


( 30” for adult din- 
ners. 





— 


TEACHER'S KINDERGARTEN TABLE 


Teacher sits 


with 
the class .. . Bet- enti | 


ter control, great- * 
er class interest. 

Adjustable from 

20 to : 


30 inches. 


FOUNDED 1908 BY H. W. MONROE 


me Alonroe 


6 CHURCH ST. 
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MONROE TRUCKS FOR 
FOLDING TABLES & CHAIRS 

Truck No. TS 

Transport - Stor 


age. Holds up to 12 
tables. 


() ral} Ms) Ch Truck N 
| lair ruc 0 
// iit} 


j TSC, Will trans- 
Rite | 


port and store up 


! xR | to 40 chairs. 
= ae a 


S 


WRITE FOR NEW ee 
1954 CATALOG een 
WITH TABLES IN 

FULL COLOR 
AND CURRENT 
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® De. Vircu. S. Hortis, formerly district superintendent 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
of the Sierra-Plumas Joint Unified District at Loyalton, 
Calif has been appointed county superintendent of *% D. P. McCratcuey has been elected president of the 
schools for Sierra County. He will c« 





ntinue in the dual school board at Atlanta, Ga. Other officers are J. AUSTIN 
capacity as county and district superintendent DILeeck, vice-president; Miss Louise Simpson, secretary 

. %, > > 

w%® Hamitton G. Vasey, of Independence, lowa, has been ALBERT MATHEWS, treasurer 
elected superintendent of schools at Fargo, N. Dak., to w® Dr. CrHiartes ZimmermMAm™ has been elected president 





ucreed H. H. Kirk. Mr. Kirk is retiring July 1, 1954, 
SMALE GE LPELOOTEDOV GLk4 after 19 years of service in the Fargo schools 


of the board at Tifton, Ga. 



















w Marvin W. Bass is the new president of the board 
& Supt. Dare E. Brock, of Connersville, Ind., has Caddo parish, Shreveport, La 
I AND pt perint t of scho been re-elected f th ye TT wit as F ~ 
~~ ALEX - we J a —_ iperintendent of schoc er ected ra ree-year term, with a substantial *% Joseru Gutpone has been elected president of the 
i . , lif ll be yiect te tirement under cre in lary 
n os Ar gele : - e ~ » retirement unde Ase 1 board at Indianapolis, Ind 
the California law n ine, 19 
St 0 P he he lif . 
* oh Tuzo J N rey, of the Inglewood, Calif, % Leo M. Garpner and Morten HANSEN are the two 
cy p Tops lecte ne ” cits 100) ' P — . . . f 
w& Ricnarp Topp has been elected superintendent and y hool district, has been elected superintendent of new members of the board of school commissioners at 
coach llard, the Inglewood uni ct fe year te = ; , 
yach at Millard, Neb e In rags nified ‘."4 -— t > a four-year — Indianapolis, Ind. JosepH GuIDoNE, a member for tw 
beginning July 1, 1954 ° OLAND INGRAHAM, JR., has - De ele > 
tw Ravmonn T. Matrey, of Terryville, Conn., has been beam ‘nemned anebeiunt Senaisheiiens J years, has been elected president 
iamed 1S y ite ) 4 . . . 
elected superintendent of schools for the town of Ply % The school board of Connersville, Ind., has reorgan- 
mouth. He succeeds Thomas A. Shaheen, who has taken & De. Oruis H. AuRrann has been elected superintendent 





a position in East Paterson 





ized with Wayne CLARK as president; Dr. HeRMAN 






of schools in Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Aurand will enter 






































upon SMELSER as secretary; and R. A. WILSON as trea 
hi ‘ , 5, 195 J /ILSON » new member of the board 
& T. Josep McCoox, of Haverhill, Mass., has taken new duties July 5, 1954 R.A x ; the ne ne on of : , ue " 
, } HOMPSON w head of the ol 
the superintendency at New Britain, Conn & Joun A. Raun has assumed his duties as superin- Rody t keh te = eS ‘ 
Oa;>rc a * Z ye £ y d 
. tendent of the R-II schools in Milan, Mo ; : 
w® Surr. Cimton L. Bovie, of Sausalito, Calif., has . » Th . t2 
, , , = e Red Lion area joint school board at Red Lion 
been re-elected for another four-year term. In its action & Ermer T. Lee has been elected superintendent of * . - C 
th ' ' j ‘ i , hools at Lone Jack, K Pa., has organized for 1954 with four new officer 
. ov ule ‘ Oo scho A a . f. , . - . 
- noe Caw OC We pene wv 5 y Emory Kiicore is president; Epcar FLINCHBAUGH, vice- 
were opposed to his retainment & Gienmore Hocce, of Owingsville, Ky., has been president; Geratp ZaRros, treasurer; and Rosrrt H. BAR 
& Supt. L. G. Kerrn, of Kansas City, Mo., has been elected superintendent of the Bath County schools TEAUX, secretary. 
given a new three-year contract, to become effective & Hasker Smirn has been elected superintendent of the *% Jonpan B. ALLEN has been elected secretary of the 
July 1, 1954. The contract provides a large increase in Cobre consolidated schools in Cobre, N. Mex board at Souderton, Pa. 
salary & James Sortiy, of Omaha, Neb., has been named % The Kreutz Valley joint school board at Hallam, Pa 
wR. E. Cravusen is the new superintendent of schools uperintendent of schools at Ashton has elected Harry P. Ketter as president, and Mrs. D 
‘ ‘ 4 : yé : ELTON SPRENKLE as vice-president 
at Wisconsin Kapid Wis., where he succeeds Floyd *# H. K. Bennett has been appointed acting superin- F i I ; 
mith tendent of schools at Dearborn, Mich., until a new *& Norman D. Georce is the new president of the board 
‘ 4 "hb sate > 
&Ciype M. Hitt, professor of education at Yale Uni superintendent is appointed. at West Chester, Pa 
: ee ee 
versity, has been appointed director of the new Yale % Watter R. Woops has accepted the superintendency oi BERTHA Me ROBERT has been elected se ul 
Fairfield Study of Elementary Education. The study will at Buffalo, Okla of the board at Hollidaysburg, Pa 
be conducted by the Yale Department of Education, in de Tazron K. Sromn is th lent E] % The Mariemont board of education, Mariemont, Ohio 
conjunction with the board of education of Fairfield, ahett : K — je new superintendent at Eliz has reorganized with A. F. OLDHAM as president, and 
Conn., and will be financed by the Ford Foundation aheratowsa, y W. D. Averitt as vice-president. Mrs. Irma T. Hopces 
Fund * L. B. Burrer has accepted the uperintendency at was re-elected treasurer 
tw A. Lacutan Reep, of Wayzata, Minn., has become Barnes, Kans % A. G. Lawton has been re-elected president of the 
a member of the staff of the U. S. Office of Education %& The board of education, San Antonio, Tex., has re parish school board at Natchitoches, La 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Reed will serve as special newed the contract of Supt. Tuomas B. Portrwoop for w Jim Looxapaucn is the new president of the board 
assistant to Commissioner S. M. Brownell a period of five years 








at Oklahoma City, Okla 


! Saya | “OUR SEATING MUST 
‘a 


LAST FOR YEARS /, 


... that’s why we chose // 
STEEL Krueger over all others!" // 


BLEACHERS 


po rtable 





sectional 






e : 

perme nent LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 

S. @ Double-beaded channel 
age. «+ All Snyder grandstands and bleachers, with the steel frame 

Correct posture seat, 

backrest 

Positive acting seat guide 

Rigid leg stretchers 

Rolled seat edges 


out of structural steel, making Snyder Steel Stands Safer. 
Extra strong seat brace 
Steel gliders or white 


’ 
Economical. . « Ease in installation, tubber feet 


@ Joining and ganging 
fabricated for long usage, and designed so that additional features 


exception of seatboards and footboards, are built through 













sections can be added, or moved about, makes Snyder Steel 
Stands Economical 








So for Safety and Economy, specify Snyder Steel Stands or 





Bleachers. Our engineers will gladly help in planning your | 





Exclusive Krueger features include: 1—Positive acting seat 
locks which insure against collapsing or frame spreading Write & 
next installation. QanGuperier, sturdy rigid heavy gauge channel frames om ‘or 
3-—Transverse V-brace folding pivot within channel for descr ae 

: : : double support — prevents binding or sticking of complete f 

For further information write: ates 


a Bohs mee | Guero) a -tel-e Balel,| (ESE IPO EG 
P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N. Y. * P. O. Box 2390, Birmingham’), Ala OM eg ee 
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New Dodge School Buses bring you 
the best in safety, power, handling ease! 


You invest in real safety when you invest in new 
Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis. That’s 
because Dodge chassis and equipment meet or 
exceed all safety standards recommended by the 
National Conference on School Transportation. 
And here’s proof! 


Greater safety— Dodge gives unsurpassed pro- 
tection with such safety features as reinforced 
frames, I.C.C.-approved fuel system, plus mod- 
ern dual-primary brakes. 


More power, economy — Dodge buses will pull 
you through, on any road, in any weather... 
thanks to new Dodge power. Great new V-8 or 


famous 6’s—from 110 to 153 h.p. 


Easier handling — Your drivers will save a lot 
of time and effort with new Dodge handling 
ease. New steering system helps make Dodge the 
sharpest turning chassis of them all! 

Get the full story on new Dodge school bus chassis 
from your friendly Dodge dealer. He’ll be glad to 
discuss your transportation questions any time 
you say. You'll find him ready, willing and able. 


On every count New Dodge Trucks offer 
“A BETTER DEAL FOR THE MAN AT THE WHEEL” 











School Bus Chassis — : man  ~ cme Gag | Go. e— 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, MODEL FS6-153 MODEL HS6-193 MODEL JS6-213 MODEL RS8-231 
36, 48, 54, and 60 Passengers 


10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. G._V.W 14,500 and 16,000 Ibs. GV.W 
For 30 and 36 pupils For 48 pupils 


16,000 and 17,500 Ibs. G.V.W 17,500 and 20,000 Ibs 
For 54 pupils For 60 pupils 


GVW 








DODGE wvob-Ritd' School Bus Chassis 
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Amphitheater, 








*® The Ariz., board has elected Gorpon w& Maes. E. Baker Pyre is the new 
D. Paris as president, and Roy BULLINGTON as clerk 
& Dr. Norman A. Ross has been elected 





president of the 





board at Charlestown, Pa 





president of % Donato J. McGontcar is the new president of the 
the board of Phoenix, Ariz. Mes. F. A. Bons 









"he of a, i, was re board at Conshohocken, Pa 
: ; ty named as clerk & C. Herpert Skinner heads the board at Wilson, Pa 
4 & Cart Hirt has been appointed purchasing agent for w& Freverick D. Cuartpers, formerly auditor of the New 
’ a ber the board at Tucson, Ariz York City board of eAucation, died at his home after a 
H y A Bee w® FE. W. Micrerr has been re-elected president of the long illaess. He entered the service of the board in 1902, 
—_ sees board at Waterville, Me 


ee : later was made deputy auditor to the board, and moved 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS %& Josepn Gutipone is the new president of the board into the chief 


auditorship in 1923. He was noted for 


















































at Indianapolis, Ind. He succeeds G. M. Shotwe who the accuracy and thoroughness of his financial and statis- 
fw Cuances A. Mooney, who has completed three term erved two terms tical reports. Until his retirement he was active in the 
as president of the Cleveland, Ohio, board of educatior & The board of education of Rocky Ford, Colo., com Association of School Business Officials 
has declined re-election prises Dr. B. F. Brotz, president; Rosert T. Bascock w A memorial service was held in St. Louis for Franx 
& Me R. J. Rerrwer has been elected clerk of the e-president; Mrs. Louise NortH, secretary; THEeopore L. Waicut, a member of the board of education. Professor 
board of education of Mankato, Minn C. Goopner, and Wayne B. Port Wright died suddenly at his home. He was 69 
& Joun P. Artic is the new president of the scho ® The Hubbard high school board at Hubbard, Ohio, has *% Joun T. Rowers and James SHINDLER have been 
board at East McKeesport, Pa reorganized with Jack Emricu as president. The board re-elected to the board of education at Defiance, Ohio 
w& Ciances B. Finn has been elected president of the onsists of Steve Cuury, Date Wititams, Paut Bootu for terms of four years each 
school board at Chelsea, Ma Mr Henrierta GRer Jack Emricu, and Greorce WATSON % Under a new reorganization plan, the former Glen 
GLA was elected vice-president &® FP. D. Watson has been elected president of the Head, Glenwood Landing, and Sea Cliff, N. Y. schools 
w& Beer F. Beroman has been elected vice-president of Malden R-1 board at Malden, Mo have been merged into School District No. 1 of the 
the board at Marlboro, Ma WARREN f Mappox wa %& CLaup Foster has been elected president of School towns of Oyster Bay and North Hempstead. The school 
named secretary Dist. No. 2, Campbell, Mo board comprises Louis A. RUCKGABER, president; ROBERT 
& De Kicnarp E. Att has been re-elected president of *% B. J. Ramsaur, Lincolnton, N. ¢ has been elected Dixon, Dante. H. Honenratu, THomas J. IRVING 
the board at Beverly, Mas president of the North Carolina School Board Association Marcery B. JENNINGS: GERARD KREIDEMAKER; GEORGE 
f& Joseen F. Onpie is the new president of the board He served last year as vice-president R. Rep, and Doucras R. Roescu 
at Norwalk, Conn w& Wartace L. Rostnson has been elected president of % G. Ricnarp GottscHaLk has been elected president 
tw James E. Curtin has been re-elected as president of the school board of Lancaster, Pa., for a fourth term of the school board at Syracuse, N. Y., to succeed P. M 
the board at Pittsfield, Mass & Georce Wean has been elected president of the board Hughes, Jr 
w& Cuartes Ettepor, Nowata, Okla, has been elected it Topton, Pa w& Wittiam H. Rea has been appointed to the board 
president of the northeast area of the State School Board &® James B. Hockersmirn has been elected president of of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed Dr. Lawrence 
Association at a meeting in Tahlequah he board at Shippensburg, Pa E. Van Kirk. Witttam T. Topp, Jr., was named president 
& The school board of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has reor %& Harotp P. Lewis is the new president of the board for the next school year 
ganized for the year 1954 with C. S. Harris as president of Council Rock, Pa & Mes. Mitprep Tremewan is the new president of 
Mes) MaArcarer Titton as vice-president; James W tw Enwarp Hoper has been elected president of the the school board at Wells, Nev. The members of the 
Hine as clerk-treasurer board at Coplay, Pa ward are Hypen HeNperson, Jr., and EUGENE WINES. 
& De ©. Kaymonp Van Dusen attended his first meet w& Coteman P. Morcan is the new president of the 
ing as chairman of the Dade County school board, Miaini yoard at Morrisville, Pa 
Fla., on January 6. Dr. Van Dusen took the occasion t %& James W. WiittaMs is the new president of the board 
read a message to the members, stating his policy and it Lansdale, Pa be . J ie 
pointing to his aspirations in 1954 %& De. Joun Donatvo Kratz has been elected president LOCAL SCHOOL PURCHASING 
w& Mes Anna T. Case has been re-elected to serve her of the board at Souderton, Pa (Concluded from page 43) 
seventh consecutive term as president of the Akron, Ohio & J. Enwarp Scumipuetser is the new president of the 
board of education. Dr. Maser Rteptncer has been board at Abington, Pa being done. The Hancock board of education 
elected vice-president & Paut Brovew is the new president of the board at recommends its plan as one way of bringing 
%& The school board of Tucson, Ariz., has reorganized North Adams, Pa : “es . * 
with Ouviver DracuMan as president, and De. Detrret we SYDNEY Otprretp has been elected president of the about good feeling and good relationship with 
L. Seceist as clerk 





board at Leechburg, Pa 





3 this important section of their patrons. 








ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
> HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling World's Largest Manufacturer 
of All Your Athletic Gear | 













of 


Accommodates a complete football 


; PORTABLE WOOD AND 
or basketball uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat S TEEL BLEA 8 HER S et 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into | M 
single unit. Molten tinned finish F O L D IN G G YM » A S U 

STANDS 

corrosion. Individually numbered. 


protects permanently against rust or 
Each, complete with 4 60 
Number Plate, f.0.b. ] e 











our Texas Mill 








omplete Catalog 
% Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 


nstallations 
Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 604 SOUTH NEIL STREET ¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


WORLE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC 
PLAYGROUND WIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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Litegreen Cork 
Bulletin Boards 






A fitting adjunct to Lite- 
| green Chalkboards. 





| A smooth, firm and long 
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| life tacking surface of | 
| processed cork. In color | 
| harmony with chalkboards. | 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





g ye- _ ——ae (( ) 
\ 


iq < 2 
~twie ° oon 


Lightgreen Chalkboards 


Designed especially for today’s modern schools, these Litegreen 
Chalkboards set the standard of quality. 


Y 
1 


They are engineered for greater readability — without 
glare or eye strain. The extra hard thick surfaces are 
machine rubbed to provide easy writeability with ordi- 
nary chalk. Clean erasing. 


They require no special expensive wall construction and 
can be installed by any good carpenter. 


But the outstanding feature is the permanence of Litegreen Chalk- 
boards. Lowest maintenance — free from trouble — no repair. 


These modern chalkboards are available in three constructions: 
Slatebestos, Slatoplate and Videoplate. Each proven the best 
chalkboard for its specified installation. 


Beckley-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboards, backed by nearly 
half a century of experience, prove themselves in every 
type of installation. 


To make your school rooms modern — outstanding — attrac- 
tive — ask your architect to specify 


Beckley-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboard and Tackboard 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 526 OF STRUCTURAL RETAILS. 














1632 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





THE EISENHOWER 
EDUCATION BUDGET 


Concluded from page 6 


tural Adjustment Act, as amended 150 
million dollars of surplus commodities purchased 
under this Act is estimated to be distriuted 
to the national school lunch program in (fiscal) 
19 as compared with 123 million dollars in 
1954 and 52 million dollars in 1953.” 

While the President’s budget message states 
that the estimated expenditures tor the schoo 
lunch program “will be the largest in our his 
tors it remains to be seen if the shift from 
i direct cash appropriation for school lunch 
food procurement to larger government dona 
tions of surplus commodities represents a pet 
manent gain for the program or a step toward 
the discontinuance of appropriations for cash 
grants and bulk purchases under the 1946 
National School Lunch Act as some economy 
oriented groups are advocating 


OTHER CASUALTIES 
Vocational Education 


The fiscal 1955 budget also proposes a reduc 
tion of $1,173,261 in federal grants to the states 
for vocational education. According to the for 
mula set forth in the George-Barden Act thi 
change would decrease the amounts availabk 
for training in the various vocational fields as 
follows $445,000 less for agriculture, $458,000 
less for trades and industry, $360,000 less for 
home economics. The limitation of $450,000 in 
funds for education in distributive occupations i 
continued in the new budget 

Recalling last year’s attempt to push through 
a 47 million dollar cut in the George-Barden 
tunds tor vocational education which was de 
leated- in the House, this new proposal is 
viewed as a test of strength in certain quarters 
some reliable sources believe that a less severe 
cut is being submitted on the grounds that it 
will be easier to get it adopted, predict that 
turther reductions will be sought if the present 
effort succeeds 


Aviation Education 


Provision for the work of the Aviation Educa 
tion Division of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration has been eliminated completely from the 
budget. This service, which had been functioning 
since 1942, was abolished as of December 31, 
1954, through administrative action taken as 
part of an economy move in the Department 
ot Commerce 

One of the leading functions of its staff was 
to act in a consultative capacity to schools, 
colleges, and teacher training institutions in 
relating technical and economic developments in 
aviation to the curriculum. They assisted, too, 
with the organization and operation of aviation 
leadership workshops for educators and _ civic 
officials held on a number of college campuses 
each summer. In fiscal 1953 the unit’s work in 
Washington and in the field cost around $144,000 

he discontinuance of assistance to aviation 
education at this level seems particularly remark 
able at this time in view of the “added empha 
sis on air power” reflected in the budget and 
in accompanying statements of the President 
that fiscal “1955 expenditures on behalf of our 
iirpower will be the largest since World War II 

(that our objective is) increasing the active 
airerait inventory to more than 40,000 during 
the next three years (as compared with 33,000 
now), with more than half of these aircrafts to 
be jets that our military planners and those 
ot the free world agree as to the importance of 
airpower that research in the more difficult 
problems of aircraft propulsion by atomic energy 
will continue.” 

Moreover, for the first time in history, legis 
lation (H.R. 5337) authorizing the creation of 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT - BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


an Air Force Academy to provide undergraduate 
training comparable to that offered at West 
Point and Annapolis recently passed the House 
by a vote of 329 to 36 


School Construction (General) 

President Eisenhower’s comment in his State 
of the Union message that “the Federal Gov 
ernment should stand ready to assist states 
which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient 
school buildings” seemed to contain a hint that 
a recommendation for general school construc 
tion legislation might soon be forthcoming from 
the White House. However, the new budget 
contains no provision for this purpose and it 
seems clear from remarks of the President in 
his budget message that none will be submitted 
until after the findings of the White House 
Conference on Education have been reviewed 

That there is bipartisan support for such a 
program is evidenced in bills authorizing federal 
aid to the states for public school construction 
already introduced in Congress. Chief among 
these on the Senate side are S. 2601 authored by 
Senator John S. Cooper (R., Ky.) and S. 2779 
submitted by Senator John L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.) for himself and 24 others. Senators Earle 
C. Clements (D., Ky.) and Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 
besides joining as co-sponsors of the last-named 
bill have also introduced separate school con- 
struction legislation (S. 359 and S. 444 
respectively ) 

Similar measures are pending in the House 
These include Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey’s 
H.R. 7467, Congressman Carl Elliott’s H.R. 249, 
Congressman Ralph Harvey’s H.R. 7059, and 
H.R. 544 of Congressman Carl D. Perkins. Among 
the general school construction bills that would 
lodge the program’s administration with federal 
agencies other than the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are S. 969, H.R. 566, 
H.R. 2142, and H.R. 4537 

The Cooper and the McClellan bills, though 
differing in details, would both make federal 
funds for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary school facilities available to all the 
states on the basis of ability and need. Both 
establish formulas for apportioning the money 
according to school-age population and per cap 
ita income payments in each state. 

Senate bill 2601 authorizes an annual appropri 
ation of $100,000,000 for three fiscal years, while 
S. 2779 leaves the amount open to decision by 
the Congress. Since Senator Cooper now heads 
the Education Subcommittee of the Senate Com 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare there is a 
good possibility that he will hold hearings on 
school construction legislation before Congress 
adjourns 


Congress Decides 


Concerning the nation’s budget, the President 
proposes, but Congress disposes. The final out 
come depends on whether events at home or 
abroad will necessitate large unexpected outlays 
and what takes place on Capitol Hill. A success 
ful Congressional drive to prune government ex 
penditures still further could effect many altera 
tions in the administration’s fiscal plan 

Representative John Taber (R., N.Y.), chair 
man of the full House Appropriations Commit 
tee, has announced that Congress should have 
no trouble in reducing the proposed 65.6 billion 
dollar budget as much as 3 billion dollars to 
“get rid of the deficit” and has enlisted the aid 
of a group of business and professional experts 
to examine government money requests “in an 
effort to find significant items that may be de 
creased or canceled without damage either to our 
national defense or to the essentials of the daily 
living of our American people.” 

Senator Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.), the 
chairman of the Senate Republican Policy Com 
mittee, is another of the influential Congressmen 
who have expressed budget-cutting views. Mak 
ing known his disappointment that appropriations 
under the new budget would still exceed esti 
mated revenues, albeit to a lesser degree, he has 
said: “I hope cuts will be made that will bring 
it into closer balance.” 

The President’s major educational recommen 
dations will be handled this year by the same 
House Appropriations Subcommittee that pro 
posed cutting the funds proposed for the U. S 
Office of Education and its grants-in-aid pro 
grams so drastically at the last session of 
Congress.” 


"The subcommittee that handles appropriations 
\ S. Office of Education im the House consist ’ 
Republicans Fred E. Busbey, Ul, Chairman; Hamer 
H. Budge, Idaho; Ben F. Jensen, Iowa: Democrat 
Antonio M. Fernandez, N. Mex John E. Fogarty, R. I 

The member fo the comparable appropriatior 
committee im the Senate are Republicans Edward J 
Thye, Minn., Chairman: Styles Bridge N. H Ever 
M. Dirksen, Hl Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; Willia 
I Knowland, Calif Milton R. Young, N Dak 
Democrats Dennis Chavez, N. Mex.: Lister Hill, Ala 
Hirvey M. Kilgore, W. Va A. Willis Robertson, \ 
Richard B. Russell, Ga 
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Teach With Tools They! Use Ih Induetry 


..- Rockwell-built DELTA Power Tools 


In your community, many industries 
use Rockwell-built DELTA Power 
Tools in their regular production 
operations. They have found that 
low-cost, precision DELTA tools 
will handle 90% of the jobs formerly 
done with costly, immovable ma- 
chines. The students who have 
acquired a knowledge of working 
processes and consequent skills with 
DELTA Power Tools become readily 
employable by these companies. 


DELTA Tools are accurate pro- 
duction machines, yet they are 





1954 


DELTA DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE , 





= Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, 
Ohio, uses 22 DELTA Drill Presses in the manu- 
facture of refrigerator components. Copeland 
employs many of the graduates of local and 
surrounding schools. Those who have received 
school shop training on DELTA tools are able to 
assimilate their work and advance themselves 
far more rapidly. 









Franklin Square Lumber Company, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. does a volume carpentry 
and millwork business with their DELTA Scroll 
Saws, Band Saws, Drill Presses, Lathes, and 
Jointers. In mills such as this, there are constant 
opportunities for the students you have trained 
with power tools. And a tremendous number of 
millwork shops are equipped with DELTA Power 
Tools. 





* iit Cupples Products Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, nationally known aluminum window 
manufacturer, uses DELTA Drill Presses at key 
points throughout the entire production line. It is 
understandable that those Cupples’ workers who 
were trained in DELTA equipped school shops 
become profitable and satisfied employees 
faster, and with less on-the-job training. 





amazingly easy to operate, and in- DELTA 
corporate every conceivable safety QUALITY POWER TOOLS 







device. Completely versatile, they k il 
enable you to include virtually every Another Product by Roc we 
production application in your 

course of instruction. & 





Discover for yourself why DELTA sitll ala 







Power Tools are the most practical for | Pelta Power Tool Division 
School Shop training. See your |! pn gach rnetenyt pa — 
DELTA Dealer today! Send the cou- iain nome ene acctinidines 





pon for full information. Increased Ud Please send DELTA AB-53 catalog. 
production facilities allow immediate O on send name of my nearest DELTA 
eacier 





delivery on school orders. No waiting. 
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| City Zone State 
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“The great objective... 


Spa rk of genius 





is to open the avenue of scientific knowledge to youth”* 


Franklin...Fulton...Lineoln...Bell...Willard—geniuses? 
Yes, in the sense that they had the creative spark and 
the ability, courage, and leadership to see and speed to 


us inventions and ideas beyond the horizon of their day. 


FUTURE IN TODAY'S YOUTH — The scientists. states- 
men, inventors, and humanitarians of tomorrow are 
among our youth of today. The future depends upon our 


discovering, fostering and using their creative genius. 


OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND for all of us “to direct the 
genius and resources of our country to useful improve- 


ments, to the sciences, the arts, education.. .’”* 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS — lo help meet 
this need, Union Carbide has established undergraduate 


scholarship and fellowship programs in a number of 





LINDE Oxygen 


Prest-O-Lire Acetylene 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metal 
PYROFAX Ga 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include a 

HAYNES STELLITE Allo 
DYNEL Textile Fibers UNION Carbide 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


liberal arts colleges and technical institutions to assist 
deserving students who are interested in business and 
scientific careers. 

THE PEOPLE OF UCC hope you, too, will do everything 
in your power to discover and encourage the creative 
talent of our American youth. In them is our greatest 
assurance of an ever better tomorrow. 

TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide scholarships and 


fellowships, their purposes, and the colleges and universities in which 
they have been established, write for booklet A. 


*from Tablets in the Hall of Fame, New York University. 


Unrton CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET uC NEW YORK 7. - Y 


In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 









PRESTONE Anti-Freeze NATIONAL Carbons 
LINDE Silicones 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 
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NOW! pitto. (9) 


HAS DUPLICATORS PRICED FOR THE SCHOOL FIELD! 


USE YOUR 


DITTO ¥ ax alt make 120 BRIGHT COPIES 


FOR y- a minute...of anything typed, 
POSTERS ’ 


Sa ‘ written, drawn or printed 
NEWSPAPERS 


LESSONS E-.. “Ha ie in 1 to 5 colors at once 
EXAMINATIONS 


, NO MATS...NO STENCILS... 
pci : "3 me) NO INKING ...NO MAKE-READY 
OFFICE FORMS PP, Per aay // NOW! Cut Copy Costs! The 
OUTLINES ‘ . 2 DITTO original or ‘‘master’”’ can 

Poco: *" ls | reproduce up to five colors in 

panos Ow ry one operation—of anything you 

TICKETS can trace, draw, write or type 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


: —any announcement, form, bulletin, 
NOTICES 1 DITTO D-11 Liquid Duplicator—Teacher simply flips 


LECTURES a switch on this new electric D-11 and copies pour out booklet, map, poster, drawing, 
two a second! instruction sheet, etc... in seconds, 


for pennies! 


ee hed NOW! Just snap that master on the 
wenanens baw, Pe ‘ de 5 new DITTO D-10 duplicator and 
a , Sey 5 ; out come 300 to 500 copies, at 120 a 
New subjects > fie ; x fee 
include:A.B.C. — é- . f 7 OS minute, each one in full, vivid 
Book for Begin. . 4Y roe 7 . s. Use « > 2 
ging Wendurt- colors, Use any weight of paper or 
ing — Phonics , , card stock, in any size from 
tin Ai ’ t at 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. If you do not 
Learning Con- > } need many copies at once, file it 
ten Lee ; S/he away for later re-runs— meanwhile 
iness. Birds: \ : 4 changing data, pictures or colors 
(Grades 2-4 . — 
level). Comp- wos as you please. 
letely new and rwyp 
pion es “arith por as r'TO to work _ you. 
metic Books: ail the coupon now! 
3 parts foreach DITTO D-10 Liquid Duplicator—The world's most pop- P 
of grades 2 ular school duplicator. Hand-operated, 120 copies per 


®@ Trade mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
through 8. Doz- minute. The economy model of the DITTO line. 


DITTO, Inc., 614 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 172, Ill. 


In Canada: DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
(prices slightly higher in Canada) 


ens of other 
titles. $3.25 for 
Direct Process. 


TER Cl 
FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGH 
M 


AIL THIS NOW! 


Oakley Bivd., Chicage 17, WW. 


DITTO, Inc., 6145. o me please 


\ 
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| 

Gentlemen: Without obligation t 

en 

send: | = 
Literature on new p-10; 
p-15 Duplicators | 
| 
| 
\ 


Oo demonstration for me: 


piTT 
Arrange © talog, and 
kbooks Ca 
EE: DITTO Wor 
thy Lessons 


(Note: for liquid duplic ators only) 


3 DITTO D-15 Liquid Duplicator—Extra features... the 


counter, the receiving tray that doubles as a cover, plus : ame 
unmatched durability. 
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don’t 
say 
crayons 


Assure your boys and 
girls real lively interest 
in their arts and craft 
work by insisting on 
Crayonex Crayons- 


there’s nothing 
better by any test! 













Large selection of 
assortments to choose 


from. Priced from 
10¢ to 90¢. 

On sale at your 
favorite distributors 


——— 


or write for complete 
illustrated catalog. 
Dept. AJ-56. 





“™ C RAYONEX 


{ ‘ 


eae e@ 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
| School-Business EXECUTIVES 





Common Core of State Educational Information 


Compiled by P. . Reason, E. M. Foster and R. F 
Will. Paper, 116 pp., 25 cents. Bulletin No. 8, 1953 
t S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

This basic handbook for educational reporting provide 


(1) an official glossary of words most widely used in the 
organization and conduct of American schools an 
ot education agencies, (3) definition of 
intermediate administrative units by type, (4) definition 
organizations of local schools and colleges, (5) defini 
tions of personnel for local school (6) defi 
of financial schools, 


of 


(2) 
outline State 


and colleges 


nitions for 


transactions 
property 


operating 
(8) definitions 
instructional and service aspects of educational 
10) descriptions of nonpublic schools and 
personnel and of all other schools and colleges, (11) lists 


(7) definitions 


minor 


operations, ot 


programs (9 


of school data required annually. While the information 
is intended to be used in making reports to the Office 
of Education, the outlines will be of enormous help in 
defining words and ideas for local school administrators 


ind all interested in schools 
The Castaldi Nomogram 
25 pp. $1.50. New 
Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge 38, 
tool for translating 
program currk ulum, for any speciic hum 
pupils, into physical requirements in a pro 
condary The consists 
charts the number of cla 

laboratories required to house 
llment of pupils in any subject 
week, the 
periods which 


Paper, School 
Ma 


any 


England Develop 
ment 
Thi 


educational 
ber of 


publication is a pecine 
or 
space 
building 

determining 


school 
for 


Nomogram 
vecial 
room hops, or any 


provided the n 
proposed class size 
each pupil attend 


given 
imber 
of teaching periods per 


of 


and 


number are 


The Nomogram is based on the following equation 
n 

I 1.25 — 

N 

of 

the 


The entire plan 
total of 
utilization factor 
the fact 
throughout 
tool of 


Commission 


estimating the number of 
building is based upon 
The best recommendation 
that it has used widely 
the New England states and is 
the Massachusetts School Building 
in passing ubmitted for 


rooms and 
per 


for 


the ize 580 cent 


the 
and 


pupil 
Nomogram i 
ucces fully 

the common 
A tance 


been 


on plan 


legal approval 


Economic Status of Teachers in 1953-54 


\ special the Research 
Paper pp S « National 
Wa hington 6, D. C 

Thi 


continues 


memo ot 


N.E.A 


sociation 


Division 
nt Education As 
ignihcant 

to 


report indicates 


the 


that “the problem that 
teaching profession is the 
fully in the rising 
statistics include the 
and their purcha 


plague 
to 


failure 


of its member share 


I he 


teachers’ 


level of 


national imcome consumers 


price index, average salaries, 


ing power 


Bond Election 
10 
ter Groves 

I he 


projec 


Paper pp. Published by the school 


Mo 
Webster 


ted a 


board of Web 


Groves board, facing an urgent need, has 
program, 2 million dollars. A 
school, a primary additions to 


4 maintenance and storage building, etc 


building to cost 


junior high school, three 


«hool 


When We Gotta Grow, We Gotta Grow 
Compiled W.H 


Paper, 64 pp education 
Raton, N. Mex 

A significant 
building 


by the school staff and Supt 


Published by the board 


Foster 
of of 
factual story, with data on the 
situation and the means needed for the solution 
of the problem. There are reports on bonded indebtedness 
the borrowing capacity, monies available, 
needed buildings, etc 


school 
locations of 


The Legal Powers of School Boards 


Compiled by Elmer W. Stanley. Paper, 68 pp. Pul 
lished by the Washington School Directors’ As ociation 
P. O. 748, Olympia, Wash 

This booklet compiled under the direction of — the 
Washington School Directors Association is a guide to 
school boards familiarizing them with their legal powers 
and duties. The material, written in nontechnical lan 
guage, cites the relevant laws and digests each legal 
reference, court decision, and attorney general's opinions 
The booklet, divided into eight sections, deals with the 
powers of boards in relation to employes property and 
upplic finance and record formulation of rule tran 
portation rvice librari inchroom election and 













general 
the 


pupil welfare 


limitations 


There ilso a sectior 
imposed upon school boards 


1953 Salary Schedules and Personnel Policies 


Compiled and edited by Simeon J. Domas. Paper 
pp., $2 per copy. Published by the New England S 
Development Council, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford 
Cambridge 38, Mass 


A revised report presenting data from 94 meml 
systems. The data include teachers’ salary schedule 
administrators’ and coaches’ salaries, sick-leave and deat 
benefits, eligibility requirements and credit 
experience, turnover and tenure, and 
salary and personnel data by number of school syster 
During the five-year period since the last report 
median salary has increased by $450 to $2,650, and 
median maximum by $700 to $4,300 


for outsiad 
distribution 


Administrative Organization in the Kenmore, 
N. Y., Schools 


Prepared by J 


Cayce Morrison, Walter A. Ander 
and Edmund H. Crane. Paper, 21 pp. Published by the 
Division of Research, University of the State of New 


York, Albany, N. Y 
This study has resulted in a new plan of organizati 


flexible enough to meet the emerging needs of the 
munity in the next ten years. The report stress fur 
tional organization and the delegation of responsib 
suggests a statement of principles, and the applicati 
of these principles to each type of position. The 
come is a manual containing the bylaws of the boare 
and regulations governing the organization and operat 
of the schools. 
Third Annual Report 
Cooperative Program in Educational 

Administration 

Compiled by Daniel R. Davies. Paper, 78 pp. | 
lished by the Bureau of Publication Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York, N. ¥ 

This report describes 70 projects which represet 


tantial contributions to the program 


The New School Board Member 


Compiled by Daniel E. Griffiths and William T. Wile 
Paper, 24 50 


PP., cents each. Capital Area School De 
velopment Association, New York State College 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y 

A handbook for the school board member, designe: 
help the lay citizen to become more productive in |} 
role as a board member. The booklet, divided int: 
parts, deals with function, orientation, materials, a 
job. The last section is given to a discussion of the 
of the board member, with particular reference 
making of policy, the planning of school service am 
evaluation of the quality of educational service renders 


by the schools 


The School Building Program in Akron, Ohio 


Compiled by 


Supt. Otis C. Hatton. Paper, 18 

Published by the board of education of Akron, Ohi 
A report for the period from January, 1948, to Nover 

ber 1953, covering new construction, permanent add 
tions, and other building improvements made possible by 
the bond issue. The new buildings include two junior 
high schools costing over one million dollars each, and 
junior-senior high school costing more than one millic 
five hundred dollars. Buildings to be constructed include 
a new East Senior High School, to cost two million do 
lars, and a South Senior High, to cost one million de 
lars. The program also calls for additions to 17 building 
in use 


School Bond Issues and Levies in Ohio 


Compiled by John H. Herrick, Guy W. Buddemeyer, an« 
Evert C. Strikland. Paper, 37 pp. Bureau of Educationa 
Research, College of Education, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

The 26th annual study of school bond issues and 
special levies for the three major types of school district 
in the state of Ohio, for the year ending November 
1953. The total amount of the bond issues this year wa 
$111,177,500, or slightly over 76 million dollars more thar 





the amount for 1952. The number of issues passed wa 
800, or a decrease of 3.6 points, while the per cent « 
approval based on number of dollars dropped by point 
The per cent of special levies was 91.4, slightly less th 
in former years 
The School Door Opens 

Paper, 39 pp. The board of education of Anne A: 
County, Anapolis, Md 

A useful publication telling parents about the six-ye 
old and his new experience of starting to school 
booklet tells when a child may enter school, the reg 


tration date, what 


information is needed 


work 


uded on 


reading act 


manuscript writing, number and social 


intere 


Con page 98 
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shout Sebicher. fog 


Multi-purpose rooms mean 
better schools at less cost 


—but the equipment you 


specify is all-important! 


ff 


Gymnasium to lunchroom for 200 in 8 minutes. Kugged, Schieber 
folding tables and benches are proven and in daily use in hundreds of 
schools from coast to coast. It’s easy to understand why hundreds of 
school architects specify this make and why an increasing number of 
school administrators recognize this equipment as the logical medium in 
building the schools they need for less. 


Schieber’s long 17 year experience building these units has resulted in 
the incorporation of features that assure maximum life, easier, safer 
operation and complete efficiency. 


Two sets of detachable Port- 

A-Fold type tables and 

benches fold into caster ane Write 
equipped steel carrier and - for 
roll away to wall or storage catalogs 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS Public school expenditures in the state of New York 


increased almost in proportion to the increase in income 









































Concluded from page 96) during the period from 1929 to, 1952. The per cent of 

income represented by school outlays varied considerably 

. ° ° . . In 1933-34 it as 3 939 5 946 t 

Mathematics in Public High Schools ‘ yg ag a Pp: wthiating php tl eal 
was 1.6. and in 1952 it had risen to 2.2 per cent 














Compiled by Kenneth E. Brown. Paper, 47 pp., 20 
ents. Bulletin No. 5, 1953, of the U. S. Department of 


— ws and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. THE N.S.B.A. CONVENTION 


report a study into the extent and nature of 
















































































mathematics education in public high schools involving (Concluded from page 63) 

grades seven to. twelve inclusive in 857 randomly F 

selected high schools. The report discusses the holding P O. H . Roberts reporting for the F uture Ac 

power of mathematics, mathematics required for gradua tivities ( ommittee urged that at least five areas 
tion, time allotted to the subject, size of classes, enroll of wider service be entered into as the funds 





ment, class periods, and distribution of classes according and personnel of the 
to type, size, and region of school 








Association permit. He 
urged (1) that the proposed regional conferences 





























; 5 bring together leaders and competent consultants 
A Survey of Custodial and Maintenance in state school board associations affairs; (2) 
Workers, Cooks, and Matrons that research and consultative service directed to 
















































































Peper, 9 uo. Publiied ty the Weeestin Acndatin school board use and embracing school board 

chest Business Oficial, Medias. Wi problems be promoted; (3) that the program 
Contains the findings in a survey of four groups of yearbook, bulletins, and other publications on 
oninstructional school employees, including salaries, work school board matters be made widely available; 
is, sick leave, and compensation (4) that a sound financial structure of Associa- 








tion support be developed; (5) that frequent 
Historic American Highways meetings of the board of directors be held. The 

By Albert C. Rose and others. Paper, 181 pp. Published committee, added Mr. Roberts, considers it pos- 
by the American Association of State Highway Official sible that financial support may be received from 
Washington 4, D. ¢ one of the Educational Foundations provided the 

Phis factual account of American highway development Association has a strong organization and can 
between the first coming of the white man in 1539 to the point to permanent values of pecific areas of 
laying of the first urban depressed express highway in 
































































































































work 
1945, is full of historic, economic, and human interest TI . < ‘ " 
The maps are complete and the illustrations taken from 1c Committee to Study Federal Aid to Edu 
early books and magazines as well as from historic cation held two open hearings. Upon the com 
archives are intensely human. The book will make a mittee’s recommendation the convention voted 








aluable addition to any high school library 





unanimously to request Congress to modify P.L 
815 and P.L. 874 in order to rectify the inequi 






































Ability to Pay for Public Schools ties now suffered, particularly by large school 
Public Education Research Bulletin No. 21, January districts, areas from which army personnel depart 
1954. New York State Teachers’ Association, Albany, for overseas duties, and districts where certain 
N. Y 








contract situations exist. The committee’s reso- 
The ability of school districts and the state to support lution that no further federal aid for schools 


chools largely depends upon income. Income payments should be requested was adopted without debate. 
to individuals in New York State exceeded 31.5 billion 


dollars in 1952. This is nearly three times the prewar The officers elected include 
1939 total of 11.3 billion dollar President, J. G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla 


Versatile as a Teacher... 



























































The CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


ivd engraving 






First Vice-President, O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evans 
ville, Ind. 

Treasurer, Robert M. Cole, Springfield, Ill. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
Chicago, Il. 

Directors: Mrs. Edna Scott, Hecla, S. Dak.; 
Dr. Taylor T. Hicks, Prescott, Ariz.; Carl T 
Monck, Oakland, Calif.; Joseph Hamelink, Ke- 
nosha, Wis.; Cyrus Higley, Norwich, N. \ 
Mrs. Oton Rogers, Texas. 


The Federal Government and Education 


The annual banquet attended by more than 
six hundred Association members and guests 
heard Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, point out the three serious major education 
problems of the teacher shortage, the school plant 
shortage, and the alarming rate of dropouts from 
school, to which the U. S. Office of Education 
is now devoting much time and attention. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, she explained, is seeking to 
extend the social security law so that ten million 
more Americans, including teachers, may benefit 
from the proposals. The President has also pro 
posed a series of state conferences on educational 
problems which have national implications, and 
these are to be followed in 1955 by a White 
House Conference for developing recommenda 
tions of appropriate action. A third presidential 
recommendation Mrs. Hobby described as offer 
ing a way for the Office of Education to guide 
and co-operate with existing research facilities, 
wherever found, in studying educational problems 
If the Congress approves, it is proposed to start 
modestly without enlarging to a_ considerable 
extent the present staff. 

In concluding her address, Mrs. Hobby urged 
that we re-examine our educational system to see 
how well it is opposing the terrible and dark 
voice of communism and is forwarding the cause 
of freedom, of individual liberty of inquiry and 
speech 


For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 






developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 


your money's worth when you 








Does a Job Fast and Well. . . positive Rotary Feed 
gives 150 perfect copies per minute. Exclusive new 
Raise-and-Lower Control gives perfect centering of 
copy with ease. 

A Good Organizer . . . seatwork, tests, bulletins, pro- 
grams produced professionally, economically, easily. 







Many Superior Features . .. such as Adjustable Pressure 
Control, Visible Fluid Supply, Reset Counter, etc. 






See the Model 70 Conqueror at 


a oe Eotet 0 Qemen ony 185% 
at your school supply dealer or y 


write today to Plus F. BE. Tax 


1842 S. Kostner Ave. 
THE HEYVER corPorATION Chicoge 23. Illinois 











Watch for the Automatic ELECTRIC Conqueror! Ready Soon! 









order at Premier today. 





818 W. Winnebago Street + Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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The Name 


HOLDEN 


on a Book Cover is a Guarantee 
of Quality 




















Book Covers to be Efficient 


must withstand all the weather conditions which students encounter 
carrying boooks to and from school. They must also resist the rubbing 
and scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of specially processed paper to meet 
these requirements. 


The paper is subjected to a POROSITY TEST — which indicates its ability 


to withstand moisture. 


It is also exposed to a SCUFFING or RUBBING TEST — which demon- 
strates its ability to stand up against the rough usage to which textbooks 
are subjected. 


The Result is 


a paper with a hard, smooth finish: water-repellant and wear-resistant. 


Holden Covers are Attractive 

They are Easily Adjusted 

They Stay on the Books 

They Prolong the Life of the Textbooks 
up to 3 years. 


BE THRIFTY — BUY HOLDEN COVERS —A 
GUARANTEE OF MAXIMUN SERVICE 
FOR THE MONEY EXPENDED! 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE COMMUNITY SAID NO! 


the selling campaign. Swimming pools are 
educational to the professional educator, 
but the public doesn’t look at it that way 

8. Careful education on bonding proce 
dures must be made a positive part of the 
selling campaign. 


These lessons may 


very well be carefully 
considered by school administrator and 
school boards who are facing the problem 


of presenting such proposals to the people 
of their school districts 
munities will differ 


Though their com- 
from the one described 
nonetheless numerous parallels may be drawn 
which may have considerable value 









24 PAGES OF 
TIME SAVING METHODS 





THE TEACHING LOAD 


$y way of comparison, we may take the 
situation of Teacher C: 
classes (6 to formula, Table III 
) pupils per class 
5 to formula, Table IV) 


preparations ( 
No duties 

Veal experience 
for Teacher C would be 

6X 304+ 5 X 25 K 1 = 305 points. 

Thus, although this teacher has five 
classes and is carrying the recommended 
load, he may be given one extracurricular 
activity or administrative duty and_ still 
not exceed the maximum load. 


HUNTINGTON 


OFFERS YOU 
THIS NEW HELPFUL 
BOOKLET fee! 


The formula 


HOW to Sweep and Mop Hoors 


Save time and effort in sweeping and mopping floors! The 
ideas outlined in this new, free booklet will streamline the work 
of your maintenance men so they will have more time to take 


care of other work. 


In clear, simple language, this scientific manual tells what 
type of brush or mop to use and how to handle it efficiently. It is 
illustrated with operating diagrams and complete directions which 
are easy to follow. Write today on your school letterhead for this 
valuable guide to better floor care. No obligation. 
































HUNTINGTON Gi> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana «+ Philadelphia + Toronto 



























write today for your free copy of ‘‘How to Sweep and Mop Floors."’ 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Department AS-3, Huntington, Indiana 












The improvement of school instruction 
is not controlled alone by the ability of the 
educators to understand and offer solutions 
for such problems; unfortunately, the solu- 
tions often are complicated by financial 
and physical limitations. It is believed that 
this formula may assist principals in mak- 
ing an equitable distribution not only of the 
formal teaching schedule, but of the addi- 
tional duties and students, so that over- 
loading will be unnecessary. A realization 
that all teachers have a fair share of the 
added burden is a real help to the teacher 
in assuming his part of it. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE 


(Concluded from page 37) 

students, there is wide agreement that one 
counselor to not more than three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty students is a 
reasonable if not an ideal standard. On 
that basis, a high school of a thousand stu- 
dents needs a minimum of three full-time 
counselors. If a school board wants a guid- 
ance job done effectively, it is advisable 
to budget on that basis. 

Guidance counselors need adequate cler- 
ical help from the administrative offices to 
assist in record keeping and correspond- 
ence. It is false economy to have guidance 
personnel bogged down in work that can be 
done by a stenographer 

Guidance requires not only the place and 
the personnel, but also such supplementary 
aids as films, slides, brochures, bulletins, 
vocational books directed to the high school 
level, teen-age books on personal guidance, 
etc. While this material is relatively inex- 
pensive, it is rather quickly outdated, and 
should be replaced frequently. 

The total cost of a good guidance pro 
gram is not unreasonable, and school 
boards would find that money spent here is 
rich in rewards. To the educator, guidance 
is insurance against the evils of mass edu- 
cation. To the child who is helped, it is 
assurance that somebody knows and some 
body cares. 


HIGH SCHOOL REPORT CARDS 


(Concluded from page 60 
a plus (+) sign to indicate that 
working beyond his ability. 

This report lacks a check list for pupil 
habits and personality characteristics but 
emphasizes parent and teacher comment as 
well as parent-teacher conference. 

The report to parents is developing from 
the status of a “checking up” scheme to that 
of an integral part of a forward-looking pro- 
gram of education. Whereas formerly it was 
looked upon as a tool whereby the group 
could be classified and each pupil put into 
his proper place in the group, it is becoming 
an instrument whereby the development of 
the individual child may be promoted. Fur- 
thermore, it is helping to bring the child and 
his parent more intimately into his education 
While more progress has been made in the 
elementary school, there are indications that 
forward-looking leaders in the secondary field 
are giving the problem major consideration 


a pupil is 
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AND ALL 
DOORS LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 











AND ALL 
DOORS UNLOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 








When master control is unlocked, indi- 
| vidual doors can be opened and closed 
at will — when locked, individual doors 

can be closed and will lock automatic- 

ally because of positive 3-point pre- 
latching. 
































22” wide units, 60” high, without legs. Flush installation 
requires only 16” deep unfinished recess. 


Rugged die-formed steel construction. Baked enamel finish in 
gray, desert sand or olive green. 


Three interior arrangements for 4 to 6 pupils, plus teachers’ 
wardrobe or bookcases, are standard. 
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WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS” 


Valet Wall Racks hold students wraps 
in a sanitary, orderly and efficient 
manner—open to light and air, drying 
on hangers. How different in wet 
weather; no wraps crumpled into dark 
lockers or lunches soggy from wet hats 
and mittens. With Valet Racks each 
student has his ventilated shelf space, 
each garment is held apart from all 
others on a spaced hanger. 

Coming in any length, by the foot, 
Valet Racks fit in anywhere, mount on 
any available wall space and accommo- 
date 3 pupils per running foot. Sturdily 
built of welded, heavy gauge furniture 
steel, they are strong beyond need and 
are attractively finished in baked 
enamel 


i — directly on walls, 
, they can be placed at proper 
heights for each age group 


Write for Bulletin OV-206 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People" 
1121 WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, U.S.A 

















ONLY FENCE 
MADE OF 
KONIK STEEL 


Konik metal is a 
special analysis steel containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater strength and rust resist- 
ance. Galvanizing after weaving 
adds still more protection. Re- 
member, only Continental is 
made of Konik Steel. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, indiana 








Please send FREE copy of “Planned 
Protection ’’--complete manual on property 
protection. 














Name 
Address 
City State 
a -—- -——- -—-=— 
CONTINENTAL 
STEEL CORPORATION ® KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Our New School Intercom 
System 


Gerald E. Nord * 


We installed a brand new intercommuni- 
cation system during the past summer. The 
school, a junior high organization, has been 
in operation since 1922. Originally, it had 
telephonic connection between the office 
and several stations in the corridors, but 
these had long since been rendered useless. 
There was, also, a system of buzzer signals, 
connected with the clock system, which 
were hardly ever used, except to summon 
boiler-room attendants to the basement 
telephone. In recent months, too, even the 
buzzer system into the library from the 
office failed. This was the school’s only 
method of calling for a student messenger 
to run an office errand. 

Office personnel and principal had to 
run from one end of the building to an- 
other or climb stairs every time a teacher or 
pupil was called to the telephone or when 
it was necessary to get in touch with an 
individual. In a large building like ours, 
with two floors, a basement, and more than 
50 classrooms, the leg work involved in 
mere communicating was tremendous. 

For several years our pupils have been 
selling magazines. Each year the school’s 
share of the sales has gone to provide serv- 
ices and things for the school itself. Within 
the past three years or so, these funds have 
been set aside toward the ultimate pur- 
chase of a new sound and communicating 
plant. 


Board Approval 


Last spring, our school board concurred 
in a proposition which we submitted to 


| them. We agreed to pay half the cost of 


the new system, which bids revealed would 
be in the neighborhood of $5,000, providing 
the school district would pay for the other 
half. We were happily surprised at the 
board’s quick approval. (Incidentally, this 
is a good place to remark that it is quite 


| often true that boards of education are 


willing to grant budget items if there is a 
corresponding evidence of co-operation on 


_ the part of those who will use them.) 


Installing the outfit was quite an ex- 
perience. The contractor, from Pittsburgh, 
hired local electric-installation men to do 


*Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, New Castle, Pa 


the necessary wiring and other preliminary 
work. The miles of wire that it required, 
and the hours of work the men put in, 
were amazing. The wires had to be pulled 
through ventilator ducts all the way from 
the remotest areas into a special inlet inside 
the office. Speakers and baffles are in every 
room, up fairly high on the walls, and 
neatly fastened. Special horn speakers are 
in the locker rooms, where dampness is a 
factor. Large-type speakers are in the audi- 
torium and gymnasiums and in the school 
cafeteria. Four stations in the building may 
originate calls into the office, by merely 
using a push-down lever attached to the 
wall speaker. All room speakers provide 
two-way conversation, and the beauty of it 
is that the teacher may speak in normal 
voice from any point in the room and be 
perfectly heard in the office. 

The greatest adjunct to the school’s new 
usage is the ease of communicating into 
and from classrooms. It is a matter of 
flicking a small switch, and we can talk 
with any teacher in any room at any time. 
This is the finest use we make of ours, 
that of quick and easy information from 
room teachers or pupils. 


Other Advantages 


Another fine feature is that of radio and 
phonograph broadcasting. Both AM and 
FM radio programs can be handled, and 
fed into rooms. This is a very fine educa- 
tional tool — particularly when we wish 
to make use of talks by our President, tune 
in on events of national import, or utilize 
seasonal recordings for specific purposes, 
such as Dickens’ Christmas Carol. The 
phonograph is an attachment fitting into 
the bottom of the console, with the 
AM-FM radio right above it in the cabinet. 

The console proper is about the size of 
an electric portable organ. It has a desk- 
like part for microphone use, and above 
this is the paneling containing the manual 
switch levers — those on the left being the 
room identification switches, and those on 
the right having to do with the special 
hookups, monitor controls, and main 
speaker. 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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Don't Clean Your Floor By Destroying It! 


Harsh so-called fast cleaners work 


by ATTACKING soil and your floors. 


Depend on the Superior Cleaning of 
SUPER SHINE-ALL Ste for att Fors 


It’s gentle, fast action pene- 
trates, lifts and floats away dirt 
and grease —1s non-reacting to 


ANY floor. 





Impartial tests by two of the 
world's largest Manufacturers 
PROVE the superiority of SUPER 
SHINE-ALL. 


PLACED 
FIRST— in grime removal 
FIRST—in meeting cleanliness standards 
FIRST— in ease of use 
FIRST— in resisting grime (length of time sur- 
face stayed clean) 


. .. and Super Shine-All floors look as good 
today as they did 20 years ago. 



















i 
ee Ry 
SUPER SHINE-ALL cleans more ways \\& ana eB W The Hillyard Maintaineer is 
Achieves 100% Cleansing Action on your staff not your payroll 


without rinsing to Save Labor Costs HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO 
. by wetting action—reduces surface tension of water CA 
di aie Proprietary Chemists 
olde) Aleoilale Mase] olioim ol-lal-aidelilolar 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
. by penetrating action—to go deep beneath the dirt Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


layer. Branches in Principal Cities 


by sudsing action—produces rich cleansing suds MAIL COUPON 


that spread out and clean thoroughly. = = uta 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
. by emulsifying rola ifolabemold-loL CMNt] OME fol Molalo Mel] CMETal lo St. Joseph, Mo. 
small particles to mix with water, permitting gentle 
roTolirohilolaMalarti-ele Roh MM aloige ME Tage] oleliare 






Please have Maintaineer in my vicinity call for free advice ; my 
free copy of Hillyard’s new Super Shine-All folder 


. by suspending action—to lift and suspend solids as Name ssadandcineaeus " Title 


rol OLS Ma Yolo} MU AUT MI cola Maile] Ilo Mie] ai -lel Sai a-lasloh Ze] B 
INI isos ilcceilndcatedanisinn 


by dissolving action acto lUla ste Zehi:taetoli¥loli-Maatohiciate]| Address 
to solution. 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





Style, Comfort 
Value in “445” 

\ completely 
desk 
by American Seating Company 


new, movable high-school 
their No. 44 was announced 


Grand Rap 


tudent 


id Mich., at the recent convention of the 
AASA. This new desk, featuring modern 
tyling, great student comfort and functional 


ilue, provides a complete height range for 
tudents in grades 7 through 12 


wed for several desk sizes. It is 


eliminating 
ilso suitable 
for college students and adults 

The cradle-form free of 


seat restricting 


ridges nylon- 
bearing swivel; it swings smoothly, silently 
providing continuous body support in any 
Offset backbraces give extra hip 
ind deep-curved back with self-adjust 
ing lower rail fits The 
icclaimed by its designers as the 


has newly developed, long-line 


roOsition 
i 
room 
each 


occupant new 


model is 








most comfortable seat in any school desk 
— 
Moper 445 
The 445s" pvlon-type design conserves 


classroom space, yet provides ample writing 


urface and seating comfort. The strong ply 


wood top measuring 16 by 23 inches, is sloped 


for writing ease and efficiency 


kasy, visible book-storage space is provided 
on the large sturdy, die-formed steel base 
which is equipped) with rubber-cushioned 


glides. Metal parts have dipped, baked, alkyd 
beige-enamel finish. Plywood seat, back 
rails and top are bonded with hot-press urea 


urea 


resin adhesive and durably lacquered in natu 


ral-birch finish. Desktops are also available 
in plastic surface 

hor further information write: American 
Seating Company, Section S.BJ., 9th and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids Mich 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 022) 
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New Chalk for 
Colored Chalkboards 


The Weber Costello Co 
Ill., has announced a new 


Chicago Heights, 
sight-saving chalk 
named Polychromatic Alphasite, designed for 
use on modern chalkboards as well 
the conventional blackboard. The new 
chalk provides a pleasant, restful contrast to 


colored 


is on 


modern green chalkboards and is ideal for 
prolonged chalkboard work. 
The new chalk can best be described as 


golden ivory in color. It is a polychromatic 
color (made up of several color components) 
and the resulting color brings the markings 
into the same focal plane as modern green 
chalkboards. The Alphasite chalk marks, there- 
fore, require the least accommodative effort or 
eye adjustment even in prolonged study of the 
chalkboard. 

Polychromatic Alphasite is manufactured in 
conventional size sticks and in extra large 
triple-size sticks. The regular size sticks are 
featured in the Alphasite '4-Pak, a gross box 
containing four 36-stick boxes. Large Alpha- 
site is packaged in 12-stick boxes 

Samples and further information will be 
sent upon request to: Weber Costello Com 
puny, Section S.B.J., Chicago Heights, Ill 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 023) 


Cavalier Luminaire 
New in Lighting Field 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, announces the production and 
shipment of the new Cavalier lighting unit 
The Cavalier features full length luminous 
side panels with no opaque metal framing 
Side panels are supported internally by a steel 
frame 

The entire unit provides low surface bright- 
ness above the specified 45-degree shielding 
angle. To give uniform low brightness over 
the entire luminaire a low brightness finish is 
used on louvers, side reflectors, and channels. 
The unit is available in either 4- or 8-foot 
lengths equipped with rapid or instant start 
lamps. 

Mechanical features include an adjustable 
ceiling strap which adjusts for either out-of- 
line or in-line error in location of mounting 
points; a hook-on stem assembly for speed 
and ease of mounting the unit; and a sliding 
stem plate within the channel which can be 
moved from end to end of the unit to provide 
mounting in any desirable point. 

The Cavalier may be mounted on-surface, 
on five-inch stem and canopies, on twenty-inch 
stem and canopies, or for individual mounting 
on a twin stem canopy assembly. Louvers are 
lowered by means of press buttons and are 
supported by safety chains when lowered 

For further information write: The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Co., Section S.B.J., Vermil- 


ton, Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 024) 































































































DRYER 


ELERTRIC-AIRE 


New “C” Model 
Hand Dryer 


The Electric-Aire Engineering Corp 
cago, has announced introduction of a new 
high quality Electric Hand Dryer for instal 
lation in public washrooms, that is 
drying, more economical and dependable 

The new “C” model hand dryer has 12 im 
provements and engineering advancements 
imong which are: increased air velocity and 
volume; permanent type air filter; touch «a 
tion starter bar; new type revolving air baffle 
with non-breakable baffle guards; electric 
lighted instructions for efficient drying; new 
vandal proof construction; aerodynamic en 
gineering and attractive modern design 

Modern engineering and improved manu 
facturing techniques permit mass production 


of this new “C” model at a surprisingly low 


Chi- 


faster 


cost 
For further information write: Electric-Aire 
Engineering Corp., Section S.BJ., 209 W 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 025) 


Comprehensive Guide 
To Yearbook Production 


A comprehensive guidebook to help in 
the preparation of the school yearbook has 
just been published by Art Instruction, Inc 
Minneapolis, as a part of its special student 
service. The book entitled, “Your School 
Yearbook: An Opportunity in Art,” was espe 
cially prepared for art students who are mem 
bers of high school and college yearbook staffs 
and is available free of charge to yearbook 
advisers and students actively engaged in 
yearbook production, it has been announced 

Written under the direction of Art Segal 
one experienced in the production of year 
books, the book presents the task and respon- 
sibility of the school art staff together with 
practical suggestions for achieving yearbook 
success. Every step in the development of an 
effective, impressive yearbook is shown. 

For a copy write, indicating your position 
to: Art Instruction, Inc., Section S.B.J.. Min 
neapolis, Minn. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 026) 
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Providence Hospital, Anchorage, Alaska 
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‘ebenslonally renountidl! 


This modern hospital, recently opened at Anchor- 


1954 


age, Alaska, incorporates every modern facility in 
hospital operation. Matching this painstaking pro- 
vision for patients’ pleasure and comfort is a wide 
range of Sexton products in storerooms and kitchen, 
Small wonder that the tea served is Sexton Exqui- 
site Tea—daily approved by over a million tea 
drinkers, here and in thousands of other institu- 
tions and eating places throughout this hemisphere. 


March is the month for tea at Sexton’s. 









THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE, 


School 





Instrument Line 










Everything you need in both 
instruments and exclusive 
teaching helps—to develop 
the school instrumental mu 
sic program from Kindergar 
ten to College! Here's the 
one really complet line of 
school band and orchestra 


BOSTON KS 


instruments— wind, string 









and percussion, as well as 
Rhythm Band, Advanced 
Rhythm Band and Song 
Fluce—all of guaranteed qual 
wy under one name. Need 
help with your band and 















BOSTON 


SPEED CUTTERS HAVE 
30 CUTTING EDGES 


The BOSTON speed cutter feature is a 
good solid reason for insisting upon 





orchestra organizing prob 
lems? Write us! Mail coupon 
for helpful literature 







BOSTON when ordering pencil sharpen- 
ers. 6 EXTRA CUTTING EDGES ON 
EACH BOSTON MACHINE. These 


husky solid steel speed cutters are the 






sharp answer to pencil pointing service. 








25% more cutter means less putter. 


@ FREE! .. . SCHOOL REPORT ON 
THE USE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 












MAIL COUPON 
FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 










Boston Sharpeners are backed 


by a full year’s guarantee! 
Especially important 


to School Adminis- Specify Bostons for “Trouble Free” Pencil Sharpeners 
trators is this free 12- 
A i AY, E R | CA N page booklet," Music, The BIG name in 


Pencil Sharpener 
and the Basic Objec- r wanes 
BAND INSTRUMENTS tives of Education.” 


Division of C.G. CONN LTD Send for it without 
ELKHART, INDIANA obligation. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 366 



































Music, and String Instrument Wind Instrument Df \ ( | | S HAR Di \ E RS 
Basic Objectives Catalog Catalog 
oO Rhythm Band Name Title 
Instrument Catalog 
Address 0 co 
Percussion Instru- C. H WARD HUNT PEN MPANY 
ment Catalog 
City Co State : CAMDEN 1, N. J. EST. 1899 
New Educational Also manufacturers of Speedball Pens and Products . . . Hunt Pens 
Aids Catalog School _ 
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Intercom ... 


( 


Our teachers say that announcements 
emanating from the office over the system 
are very attentively heard by pupils, and 
they feel that their effectiveness is en 
hanced. There is much to be said for spot 
announcements by word of mouth simul- 
taneously listened to by 33° report-room 
groups. They seem to get better hearing 
than is the case when teachers read the 
same announcements from a printed 
bulletin. 

We like our new intercom very much, 
indeed. The office girls say they do not 
know how they managed before without 
it. Modern education demands the use of 
modern tools. This intercom system is one 
of the best additions we have had in many 
a veal 


Descriptive Material 


%& The Kewanee-Ross Corporation, Kewanee, Ill., 
announces a completely new and modernized 
32-page general catalog, Number 80, pub 
lished especially as a reference guide tor the 
irchitect, engineer, and heating contractor 
It contains the latest, most authentic and 
complete data on the entire line of Kewanes 
high and low pressure steel boilers for com 
mercial, industrial, and residential — use 
Copies are available by writing: Kewanee 
Ross Corp., Section S.BJ., Kewanee, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 027) 


*% ‘Specifications for Thermometers,” a copy of 
recommended specification for tractional de 
yree and general laboratory grade ther 
mometers, is available tree ot charge upon 
request to: Scientific Apparatu Waker 
fssn., Section S.BJ., 20 North Wacker Dr 
Chicago 6, Ill 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 028) 





O. A. Eichenlaub 


President of the C. M. Eichenlaub Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been named presi- 
dent of the National’ School Service 
Institute at its recent annual meeting in 
Chicago. The National School Service 
Institute is an association of manufacturers 
and distributors of school supplies and 
equipment 
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Its NEW! It's designed lo 
reduce eyestrain by providing 
just the right contrast to the 
chalkboard for 


New, restful 


sustained seeing. 
Alphasite is recom: 
mended by authorities on better 
seeing. 
DESIGNED FOR 
MODERN CHALKBOARDS 
New Alphasite is a pleasing 
golden ivory color and contrasts 


restfully to modern green chalk 


boards. Espee ially suited to 
New 


dustless, easy to 


prolonged chalkboard. study. 
Alphasite is 
erase, keeps the chalkboard clean. 


In Regular And Large Size 


rte C-tor Sample 
Re quest your I RE} 
sample of NEW Alphasite 
today. Tes t it and d 
cover for vourself why 
NEW Alphasite ts easier 
on the eyes De pt. A-3 


e@ ANOTHER CHALK DEVELOPMENT FROM 
CHALK AND CHALKBOARD HEADQUARTERS 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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USTRY 

NG THE IND 
“OBSOLET| 


te! 
the Bus Boal the Boyle 2 


PANORAMIC DRIVER VISION — 


"Curv-a-Corner" rear windows__ 


an emergency pening 


a-Safe Dry 

is Emergency Kick-out 

walls (no Costly, of. 
“rivet wiggle”), 





e e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


€ 1954 Coinprons 


is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 


Continuous BUILDING. You expect 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s 


up-to-dateness and 
and more, 


Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 


—a physical expansion of 206 pages 
—editorial work, for new and revised 
materials, on more than 
— words of newly written text 
—new and extensively revised articles 
—new and extensively revised reference-outlines. ..69 


—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs.......1,190 


Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton's Pictured Encvclo- 


INDIA. In the new Indian republic one-sixth of D 
the earth's people — largely illiterate, poverty 
Stricken, and without previous experience in 


GS—A fine new article illustrated with 8 
pages of color photographs of the more popular 


pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 
mode of life in all the colonies © THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the 
new biography series and undoubtedly the best short biography 
of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
and social customs for this wonderful holiday © CHICAGO, a 
new article that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) ¢ Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, 
FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. ® In the field of mathematics, 
NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new 
articles. © PSYCHOLOGY, PERSONALITY, LEARNING are among 
significant new ones @ See brief synopses below on three 
other outstanding new articles in the 54 Compton’s. 


VOCATIONS —& new 18-page article that will 
widen the vision of high-school boys and girls 


self-government —are today attacking desperate 
problems. This new Compton article explains 
the age-old problems that India is attempting 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the 
varied regions of India and the life of the people 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy 
and culture. FREE reprint available. 


types of dogs within each group — Sporting Dogs, 
Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and 
Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of 
the 112 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover 
selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, 
and field trials. The most complete coverage of 
the subject to be found in any school encyclo- 
pedia. (No reprint available) 


and their instructors. It covers the problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women in 
professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is a 
brand-new approach to vocational counseling. 
The sort of information needed in high schools 
today. FREE reprint available. 


FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, ‘India’ or ''Vocations.’’ Write for your copy. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn Street ° 


Chicago 10, Illinois 





